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Containing some valuable recipes gathered from fascinating sources in 
cookery —Triumphs of well-known bon vivants in clubs, yachting circles, army 
and navy, and the dreams of fair women — heaven bless’em! 


i N. Y. Herald.—This is a delightful union of the utilitarian and the non-utilitarian 
in one volume. 


N. Y. Vogue.—Monotony of recipes skilfully varied by a great number of little devices — 
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The University Laboratory 


IS INCOMPLETE WITHOUT 


A Phantoscope 


The most marvelous and perfect scientific device for reproducing literal 
‘living pictures’’—scenes from the busy world, full of life and action 
—the graceful, charming dance, the familiar street scenes of our great 
cities, moving panorama of the world’s greatest events. No other 
instrument so lifelike, so startlingly faithful in results. Send for 
descriptive catalogue. You need this modern miracle in your laboratory. 


The Graphophone 
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is another scientific wonder, as well as a most entertaining and instructive 
musical instrument. Every student of acoustics can learn something 
new by its use. It amazes by its accuracy and fidelity in reproducing 
the most intricate musical sounds, while it charms and fascinates by the 
ease with which it records and reproduces your own voice or the voices 
of your friends and acquaintances. It covers the entire realm of sound 
—its use opens up to the student undreamed-of truths and possibilities. 
Space here forbids description. Send for circulars. Prices within the 
reach of the most limited means. 


Columbia Phonograph Co., Dept. o 


919 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 


110 East Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 1155, 1157 and 1159 Broadway 
Nos, 720 and 722 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 7 
107-109 Madison St., Chicago, Ills. eee NEW YORK 
Please mention THE BACHELOR OF ARTs in writing to advertisers. 
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No portions of the United States offer such favorable 


GLIMPSES 


of historic country and battle-worn grounds 


OF 


national and world-renowned importance as the old 


COLONIAL 


territory of the James River and the State of Virginia in 


~ DAYS 


when especial attention is being given to ancestral homes, 
old names, ancient deeds, and land grants. The rich store 
of unmined history lying at our doors is commended to the 
attention not only of the scholar and antiquarian, but to 
the general book reading public. 

The most attractive route penetrating the heart of his- 
toric Virginia is the 4 





Old Dominion Line. 


For further particulars address } 
OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO, 
Pier 26, North River, New York ‘ 


W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-President and Traffic Manager. 
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Law OFFICE 
OF 


ELBRIDGE T. GERRY, 


261 Broadway, N. Y. 
; , New York, December 14th, 1897. 
Messrs. G. W. & H. D. CRAWFORD, 


Delhi, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 


‘I take great pleasure in saying that the Pneumatic wagon 
which you recently constructed for my son is one of the very best 
manufactured articles of the kind which I have yet seen. 
Apart from its elegant appearance, it seems to be of excellent 
workmanship, and I think you have reason to be proud of the work 
which you turn out at your factory. The wagon is a very easy running 
vehicle and the Pneumatic tires certainly make it very much. easier 
both for the horse and its occupants. 
I remain, very truly yours, 

ELBRIDGE T. GERRY. 





NEW YORK STORE: 
BROADWAY & 49th STREET, 


See Sample in Arcade, 
EQUITABLE BUILDING. 
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LIFE INSURANCE - = 


An Investment = = 
as well as Protection. 
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People insure their dwellings, their stores and other property, yet often neglec 
or ‘‘put off” till too late, providing for their old age, or their families in case of deat 

An insurance policy has saved many an estate, as well as many little homes. 
has tided over a crisis for the well-to-do, and has made the poor widow and lit 
orphans happy and free from want. 

Every young man should take out one of the Equitable Guaranteed Cash Vali 
Endowment Policies. 

Every business and professional man should protect his income by carrying 
sufficient amount of insurance to continue that income in case of death. 

By filling out the following coupon, and mailing the same to the undersigned, fi 
information will be given. 
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CHAS, A. BURR, 








Equitable Life Assurance Society, sa incase ieee nn) 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Sir:— 
I was born at... Rese | PeRNeane 
day of. »18 ,andlaminterested to know™ the results on 
Policy for $ ; its cost per annum, and its estimated value at i} 


end of the term, etc. 
Name 
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*If Annuity or Limited Payment Life is desired fill in the blank and so state. 
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THE AMERICAN HENLEY IDEA. 


THE BACHELOR oF ARTs first suggested the 
plan of an American Henley at New London, 
in June, 1896. We then said: 

‘We would like to see a week of rowing in 
which, as at Henley, the crack amateur crews 
of Canada and the United States could have a 
place in competition with college crews. The 
American Amateur Association now holds its 
regatta in August—too late for college crews. 
We would like to see any college crew of four, 
six or eight compete against any amateur crew, 
and we would like to see the occasion made an 
annual affair. It could be held after the col- 
lege long vacation had begun, and _ there 
would be no interference with study. ’Varsity 
crews could enter, if they desired to do so, as 
individuals. Class crews or club crews in college 
could enter as at Henley. The stewards could 
be chosen from among responsible New Lon- 
don citizens and college alumni.” 

This plan we followed up with an article by 
S. Scoville, Jr., in the August number of 


- 1896. 


The Harvard Crimson, of December 10, 
published a communication from Coach Leh- 
man on the subject, as follows : 

“¢ With regard to what is called an ‘ Ameri- 
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can Henley,’ I note that various opinions and 
declarations have been attributed to me, all 
more or less incorrectly. One of the Boston 
papers this morning quotes me as having made 
certain remarks on this point. I never made 
them. Indeed, I have not been interviewed 
with reference to the subject since I landed, 
early in November. 

“Those who speak of an ‘American Hen- 
ley’ do not appear to me to understand quite 
what our English Henley is. The regatta in 
England is not held jointly with any collegiate 
association or any -special body of affiliated 
clubs. Subject to the amateur definition, the 
big events for eights, fours, pairs and singles 
are open to the whole world. The colleges 
(but not the university boat clubs) of Oxford 
and Cambridge compete at Henley. So does 
the Leander Club, which is formed almost en- 
tirely of Oxford and Cambridge men. Among 
other competitors may be mentioned the Lon- 
don Rowing Club, the Thames Rowing Club, 
the Kingston Rowing Club, the Moulsey Boat 
Club, the Royal Chester Boat Club, and the 
schoolboy clubs of Eton and Radley. 

“The course is 1 mile and 550 yards long, 
and the water is non-tidal. The level of the 
water is, therefore, during the regatta unvary- 
ing, and the direction of the stream is always 
the same. The race between Oxford and 
Cambridge over the tidal course, from Putney 
to Mortlake (4} miles), is held just before 
Easter. The college races at Oxford are held 
toward the end of May; at Cambridge in the 
beginning of June. Henley regatta usually 
begins about July 9. There is, therefore, 
plenty of time for colleges which have been 
successful in their local races to reform their 
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crews and send them to Henley. These uni- 
versity men, who may not be rowing in a col- 
lege crew entered at Henley, can be and often 
are drafted into the crews of the Leander, Lon- 
don, Thames or Kingston clubs. 

‘Though it would undoubtedly be possible 
to establish in this country a series of college 
races which should result in bringing together 
the two best college crews of the year over a 
four-mile course, these contests would not in 
any way resemble the Henley regatta. The 
nearest analogy to our Henley would be brought 
about if, for instance, the rowing colleges of 
America were to enter crews at the annual re- 
gatta of the National Association of Amateur 
Oarsmen of this country. Ido not express, 
nor have I expressed, any opinion as to the de- 
sirability of establishing an ‘ American Hen- 
ley’ or a general intercollegiate regatta. There 
are obvious difficulties in the way, and not the 
least of these is the lack of any general desire 
among American university men for the es- 
tablishment of such a regatta.” 

We are of the opinion that if an ‘American 
Henley’ was once established, the college row- 
ing men would be very glad to avail them- 
selves of it. Of course, as is well known, col- 
lege men are apt to be very conservative in 
athletic matters, and such an annual affair 
would have to be the result of the enterprise of 
New London people. Gradually one college 
after another would enter crews, in order to 
gain the prizes offered. 

We feel certain that a regatta week, ener- 
getically conducted, would very soon become a 
success. We have advocated it because we 
believed it would be the very best thing for 
American rowing, and in the present agitation 
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in its behalf we wish to add our word of as- 
sistance. Mr. Lehman voices the feeling of 
Harvard men, but not necessarily of Yale or 
Cornell men. As we have said, if New Lon- 
don will offer proper inducements, build suit- 
able boat-houses and accommodations, and 
offer first-class prizes, the new American Hen- 
ley is bound to be a success. 

We ardently hope that the colleges will 
agree to send crews to New London, and that 
the big university races will ultimately be 
made but one or two days’ part of the week’s 
contests. 

By all means let us have a regatta week at 
New London! 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Maligned and laughed to scorn by servile rote 
Of those who hold the nation’s shame their due, 
Serene, like great men, hero of the Few, 

Thou dost abide the Many’s final vote. 

One of the people, thou couldst never dote 
Upon their whim, to their best. moments true, 
Loving King Demos and his fickle crew, 
Couldst take him by the hand or by the throat. 


Guiding the Many thou hast also led 

The Few to share thy quenchless faith in man ; 
Children of those who scoff with reverent head 
Will follow whither thou hast shown the van. 
Believer great, since Lincoln’s spirit fled 

First democrat and First American! 

WILBUR LARREMORE. 
















































The New South. 


THE NEW SOUTH. 


Part I. 


A few months ago I re-read “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”, and again admired the power of the 
gifted New England woman to depict the 
phases of the old Southern life before the war 
—the St. Clares, the New Orleans social life, 
the ruffian Legree, the varieties of slavery’s 
details of horror—and from the way the book 
kept me reading, nearly all one night, I may 
say, in spite of its preaching and its overdone 
little Eva, I felt that there was reason enough 
for its wonderful vogue in years past. The 
book hit fairly and squarely the heart of the 
American religious people, at a time when 
“society”, so called, was purely sectarian. 
The slave, viewed as possessing a soul to be 
saved, and one who “‘across the river” would 
be likely to wear as brilliant raiment, and 
twang as loud a harp as any white slave- 
owner, was a new person, a new idea of a soul, 
— Uncle Tom with his Bible caught the public 
religious eye—and Mrs. Stowe ought to be 
immortalized for this alone. It was not until 
the religious element perceived the value of 
these souls as souls that agitation for their 
emancipation began. 

What occurred? The Civil War, the bitter 
punishment of the South in loss of capital and 
blood, the terrible retribution for the one 
hundred years of slavery was considered as the 
direct infliction of a just God. The kind- 
hearted and the brutal slave-owner suffered 
alike. Houses, lands, property, life were 
destroyed. What is called the New South has 
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grown up the last thirty years, and few traces of 
the old slavery horrors remain. One may travel 
through the Southern States and see many 
signs of new half-baked civilization, the new 
enterprise backed by Northern capital, the 
new life of white and black, and observe few 
traces of the old régime. The negro is still 
regarded by the white citizen as inferior, lazy, 
thievish, and without any ambition. In most 
States free education is now afforded the negro 
for at least three months of the year, but in 
few is education compulsory. The result is 
that the negroes, some few of them, eagerly 
accept the opportunity of self-improvement, 
but most remain but a short time in the schools, 
as the steady effort to learn soon becomes 
wearisome. This is also true of the poor 
white population. 

Of one hundred negroes of thirty years of 
age, in North Carolina, for example, perhaps 
five may know how to read and write. The 
rest are no further ahead, as far as education 
goes, than they were in 1860. They live in 
little log-cabin huts, do odd jobs, sometimes 
own a little land, which they cultivate; but 
how they manage to support their families, 
sometimes of six, eight, or a dozen children, 
it is difficult to say. 

We stopped and went into one of these 
negro huts near Webster, in Jackson County, 
N.C. An open fireplace afforded the good- 
natured old negro mammy her culinary oppor- 
tunities; a half-dozen little pickaninnies hid 
behind their mother’s skirts, a box, a broken 
settee, a cupboard, some kindlings heaped in 
a corner, a bed covered with old and dirty 
bedclothes. The rough board door with 
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leathern hinges opened into another room, 
where one could see another box-like bed 
filled with more dirty old bedclothing. The 
floors of the hut were planks laid on the earth, 

A pretty little woolly-headed pickaninny, 
holding a clay bank in her hands, barefooted, 
and yet cleanly dressed, begged us for pen- 
nies. 

‘What for, little girl?” 

‘Fo’ de Baptis’ church.” 

“Where is the church ?” 

“Ovah on de hill, sah.” 

“Are you a Baptist ?” 

‘Oh, yessah. We’s all Baptists, we is.” 

““Where did you get that clay bank ?” 

‘‘Brudder Pearce, he give it to me, sah, fo’ 
to rase de mon foh de chu’ch, sah.” 

We gave her a small piece of silver, and 
her black eyes glistened. A cunninger, more 
fascinating little darky girl never lived, yet, 
poor child, how sadly futureless ! 

Now and then a negro will get together a 
little property, perhaps a thousand dollars or 
so, a team of mules, a few cows, a dozen 
chickens. He is the exception. His reputa- 
tion among the poor whites and other negroes 
will be of the first quality, but it tends to 
isolate him, and many of his race regard him 
with disfavor as being “uppish”. 

A native told me (between liberal squirts of 
tobacco-juice) that when a “nigger” got sent to 
the penitentiary for stealing it was usually 
‘“‘a stepping-stone for political preferment, 
sir.” When the negro returned from prison 
he generally became a noted character, and so 
turned politician. 

An old inhabitant said: “I don’t think the 
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negro, in many ways, is any better off than in 
slave times. He won’t work unless he is 
starved into it. He is shiftless and lazy. 
He’s got to be kept under, sir. You've got 
to make him see you're his master. He can 
be trusted up to a certain extent; but go off 
an’ leave him in charge of your house, sir, 
and in a little while he’ll be wearin’ your 
clothes, sir, and smokin’ your cigars, an’ lord- 
in’ it over everybody. It’s his nature, sir. He 
hain’t got any original moral sense. No, sir.” 

Some of the negroes we saw were hand- 
some, even magnificent specimens of humanity. 
Emancipation and the franchise have given 
them the privilege at least of growing up per- 
fect human specimens — magnificent bronzes. 

A girl servant in a house where we visited 
attracted us by her really beautiful figure and 
proportions—tall, Amazonian, handsome, a 
princess of her dark race; the most splendid 
teeth, unmixed African features; no white 
blood in her. Of another sort, I learned the 
following to be a true story, which occurred 
only a few years ago. 





THE Story or Rose DurnHam. 


As I have premised, this is a true story (ex- 
cept names and places), vouched for by worthy 
and respectable people, and I can see no reason 
to doubt it, anyway. It seems real enough. 

The old Durham seat near Raleigh, like 
that of Westover or Brandon, near Richmond, 
is famous the world over. The large brick 
mansion stands on an elevation above the 
Neuse River, and its white cupola can be seen 
for many miles around above the tree-tops. 
The name Durham is familiar on packages of 
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smoking tobacco, and has descended to a most 
aristocratic breed of cows; but the old primal 
race in North Carolina is now extinct, except, 
it seems, in one branch of the family which 
still lives in sight of the old white cupola, 
though distant several miles to the eastward 
—the branch that a hundred years ago fil- 
tered into the slave Emma, a queen once in 
Africa, a person, it was said, of most distin- 
guished ebony presence, and bore final fruit 
in the beautiful Rose Durham. 

The name Rose was appropriate to her. 
Her complexion was fair as many white girls’. 
White blood ran in her veins at the exact 
ratio, to put it mathematically, of 16 to 1. 

In the immediate neighborhood where Rose 
was brought up her family held an honorable 
position. Her father was State Senator for 
two terms. 

Yet they remained in a curious class by 
themselves, not visited by the best white fam- 
ilies, and not, of course, visiting the blacks. 
Rose was well educated in a Northern school, 
where she lived three years and was consid- 
ered and believed to be a pure white. She en- 
joyed life, flirted with several students, fell in 
love half a dozen times, and fell out again, and 
finally returned to the North Carolina home 
with rather a sad heart. Her father was un- 
willing to have his daughter and only child 
support herself by teaching as she wished to do 
in a Northern city. He could give her a com- 
fortable home, besides, he was ambitious and 
growing well-to-do. He had his eye on Con- 
gress. Rose could only return his generosity to 
her in giving her a finished education by living 
at home and doing her parents credit. His 
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ambitions led him to hope that one of the aristo- 
cratic scions of the old house of Durham, or 
some other scion of ancient lineage, might some 
day marry her. This was his dream. He count- 
ed on his daughter’s well-known beauty and 
on her new education for attracting the young 
men. A great many called when she returned 
—almost no women, but the men were enthusi- 
astic. 

Her social position, her father realized after 
a time, was not much improved by her edu- 
cation in New England. 

Women are usually severe upon other wo- 
men, and Rose met with cold stares, and in one 
or two cases open snubs. ‘The idea of a 
niggah-gal puttin’ on such aiahs!” they said, 
‘fan’ holdin’ herself out to be white, like 
we-uns!” Her father was obliged to order 
one Ned Scovel, a rakish, daredevil sort of a 
fellow, son of one of the F. F.’s, out of the 
house one evening. Scovel was intoxicated, 
and said and did things that were unbearable. 
tose escaped upstairs to her mother. Her 
father had “ words” with Scovel, and the latter 
cut him across the face with his riding-whip. 

Mr. Durham had a good quantity of old 
Kentuck fighting blood in his veins, and he 
thrashed Scovel thoroughly and threw him 
out. Scovel swore vengeance. His friends 
took his side. Stories harmful to Rose’s char- 
acter began to be circulated. 

A young neighbor by the name of Kemble 
became infatuated with Rose, and yet when 
marriage was talked of delayed matters. 

Rose was a dashing rider, and were it not 
for the ‘‘taint” in her blood would have been 
the toast of the county. As it was most of 
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the men stood about waiting, as they said, to 
see her “bolt” some day. They knew very 
well that no native would ever offer her lawful 
and honorable marriage. 

Kemble pleaded on his knees, but Rose 
sighed, and answered with, “If you love me, 
you'll marry me ;” and Kemble was more than 
half minded to risk the innuendoes, the covert 
smiles—yes, the social ostracism of a marriage 
with a “niggah”. 

She was really a charming girl, fond of so- 
ciety, fond of having a good time, and entirely 
innocent. At the North she had had things 
socially all her own way. She longed to return 
and escape the odium of the “taint”. 

“Would you conceal your blood,” asked her 
father one day, “‘if you should go North again 
and become a teacher, as you wish to do, 
Rose ?” 

“‘T should not say a word about it. It has 
done me harm enough,” she replied. 

“But if a gentleman should offer to marry 
you, would you tell the truth ?” 

“Tf IT loved him and he me. I would wait 
a long time until I could know that he would 
not give me up if—” 

“Tt would be your duty, my girl, to tell 
him the truth.” 

“The truth! What a horrible thing it is! 
I don’t believe I shall ever marry at all. Is 
it a crime to be descended from a royal Afri- 
can line? Cleopatra was an African.” 

Her father bowed his head on his hands. 
Their pleasant home and comfortably fur- 
nished house, full of books and pictures, and 
all in excellent taste, he had toiled and strug- 
gled with his wife (a full-blooded white woman 
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of respectable farmer family from Illinois) to 
establish himself where he was born and his 
fathers before him—white men, all of them— 
and he had succeeded at least financially. 

‘“‘That’s the reason I can’t live here,” she 
said. ‘How has it been the last two years? 
The men follow me like so many dogs. The 
women tell lies about me. I hate the place. 
Poor father! You built all your hopes on me. 
Well, you see how it is. You and I cannot 
help it. But is it not better to give me up? 
Let me go North, where I am unknown. I 
will make a good match. I will bring my 
husband down here for them to see. He shall 
have money. He will be rich enough to make 
them all respect him. Depend on me, my 
poor, dear father !” 

Her father looked at her steadily a few mo- 
ments. 

“You are beautiful,” he said. “You are 
worthy of the love of the best blood in the 
South. Yes, and some of the best blood flows 
in your veins, too!” 

‘But would you use me as a lever to pry 
up this undying prejudice ?” 

“By God! No! You are right. You must 
not stay here any longer to be insulted. I am 
satisfied of that. But I am unwilling to leave. 
I am well off. I want to stay and fight it out. 
My political prospects are very bright. Re- 
publicanism is gaining ground in the South, 
which is beginning to see that it wants what 
New England wants—protection. The solid 
South is splitting up. Now you might com- 
promise by going, we will say, to Asheville. 
Nearly all Northerners there. You aud your 
mother quietly go there. We will see to i 
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that no one here shall know where you are 
bound. We will say a week in Washington 
first. You can forward your letters to your 
Uncle Henry, who lives there, to be sent to me.” 

“Asheville? I should love to visit Ashe- 
ville, with its beautiful scenery.” 


“Very well, you shall do so for a year. 
And if in that time you marry a Northerner, 
an honest, manly, loving, and honorable young 
man, I don’t care whether he is rich or not. 
But, my dear Rose, I speak plainly. I am 
anxious to have you marry a Northern white 
man. The perils which surround you here 
are very great. I lie awake long nights think- 
ing of you.” 

““My mother married you, dear father. If 
a negro whom I could respect —” 

“No! No! That I can’t endure.” 


“Father, have you not this same prejudice 
of race which you affect to despise in others?” 
And Rose caught her father’s head in her 
arms and kissed him, laughing merrily. She 
had no thoughts of marrying an African. 


So it was arranged that Rose and her mother 
should visit Washington and Asheville. They 
stole away from home secretly, going direct to 
Washington, where they spent their first week 
in sightseeing. 

In Washington Rose said: “What a relief 
it is to be in a place where there is no cloud! 
I think in Raleigh I feel very much as a girl 
must feel who has been disgraced. I know 
it is not a disgrace, but yet I feel it so. Here 
I am every girl’s equal.” 


It may be said that in Washington the 
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mother and daughter indulged in some new 
clothes as well. 

They met many people at their hotel, and 
instantly Rose’s beauty made her friends. 
Flowers were laid at her breakfast-plate. Her 
mother played the dragon to perfection. 
Their stay was enlivened by theatre parties, 
riding parties, boating parties. Rose was pre- 
sented at the White House by a North Caro- 
lina Senator, who good-naturedly kept her 
secret. He felt proud of the lovely girl, ‘as 
a Noth Carilinny product, sir.” 

She was a clever girl, high-spirited, charm- 
ing, and “‘good company”. She could imitate 
the darky dialect to perfection. Yet in the 
midst of the greatest jollity sometimes she 
would rise and leave the room with a sad face. 
The feeling would come over her. ‘‘ How un- 
real it allis! Iam acting alie. They would 
despise me if—” 

She was glad when they left Washington 
for Asheville. In Washington there were be- 
ginning to be complications. 

Harold Weston, a young graduate of Har- 
vard, was visiting a classmate whose father 
was a member of the Cabinet. He first saw 
Rose one afternoon as she entered the portals 
of the magnificent new library of Congress. 
He saw her face light up with wonder and 
appreciation of the beautiful interior. 

The golden afternoon sun was pouring in 
the gorgeous windows, and gave Rose’s face 
a tint of gold as she entered. Harold said to 
his friend : 

“‘There’s a girl whose face is more beauti- 
ful than any painting in this building.” 

“That’s not saying much!” said the friend. 
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He stood about at a respectful distance 
watching her and her mother and a friend who 
was playing the part of cicerone, and who 
spoke of the decorations patronizingly. 

He felt that the girl’s extraordinary beauty 
deserved respectful worship. Whoever she 
was, she was unique. Her coloring was some- 
thing wonderful. 

Harold came from a long line of Puritan 
ancestors. He was rich, a student, fastidious, 
and yet susceptible. He claimed to be a con- 
noisseur in girls, and to have learned to despise 
most of them as silly creatures. 

He contrived to follow her up to the marble 
staircase, so that she would not see that he 
was following her. But she turned, and taking 
her stand upon the patterned and incised in- 
lays of brass, she stood surveying the gorgeous 
entrance. The large raised disk or conven- 
tional sun she stood upon with her two small 
feet, as if finding in the yellow brass something 
sunlike and golden like herself. 

Harold was noticed. Rose turned her back 
on him abruptly. She wore a new and be- 
coming gown, and her figure was charmingly 
rounded. Among all those rather robust por- 
traits of “Painting,” ‘ Architecture,” ‘“ Re- 
ligion,” and the like, florid maidens with dark 
skins, she stood for Harold a model of all the 
beautiful train. She held the handbook of the 
library in her hand, and was engaged appar- 
ently in most intent study of the elaborated 
balustrade. Harold smiled. 

A negro, a swarthy African, but well enough 
dressed, brushed past her. She drew in her 
skirts disdainfully and joined her mother, look- 
ing casually at Harold. 
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He thought: ‘‘She’s Southern, and disdains 
the negro. What pride in her glance! She 
is stunningly handsome. This library has 
educated me up to her with all its varietes of 
female form divine! She is the climax! The 
New South is in her veins. She walks like a 
goddess; and, too, an intellect there.” 

“She certainly 7s Southern,” said his friend, 
joining him, ‘but her forehead is high, and 
she isn’t all feeling —I should say Northern 
blood and Cuban.” 

“A lovely Creole!” 

“No, her features are too regular. I should 
say she was Georgian. I’ve seen that com- 
plexion in Savannah—matched it in New Or- 
leans, too. I like the girl’s élan, yet I dare 
say she is a flirt. She looked at me out of the 
corners of her dark eyes.” 

‘She probably thinks we are very imperti- 
nent.” 

‘“‘She will prefer to be noticed rather than 
suffer our indifference.” 

‘“‘T wish I knew her.” 

“T know the gentleman with her and her 
mother, but not well enough to ask him to 
present us.” 

Harold Weston expressed his regret. 

The two young men followed the Durhams 
up the splendid staircase. Harold repeated 
one of the mottoes on the walls, ‘Beauty is 
truth, truth beauty.’ Ah, that is she—the 
girl is truth.” Yet his eye fell on Reid’s 
picture of “Touch,” a girl whose features 
were not dissimilar to Rose’s, but whose ex- 
pression betrayed a lower nature. 

Presently ¢heir friend spoke to Harold’s 
friend. Names are unimportant. They chat- 
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ted. It was found that Harold was bound for 
the mountains of-Asheville. Miss Durham was 
going thither. An introduction followed. 

“From Boston! I was at school in Massa- 
chusetts,” exclaimed Rose. 

“But you are Southern ?” asked Harold. 

“North Caralinny. Isn’t the library 
heavenly ?” : 

“Yes, peopled by you and—all the other 
Graces !” 

“Do you see my portrait ?” 

Harold wickedly picked out a lovely nudity 
by Kenyon Cox. 

Rose fired, then said calmly: “I notice that 
everything in art and science is feminine. Not 
a man to be seen.” 

“The girls, one may say, are the flowers of 
all things under the sun—the flower of art, 
poetry, the most beautiful and satisfactory end 
of everything man does—his finale, as it was 
that of the Creator once upon a time.” 

“This library decoration then, is men’s 
compliment to us. Men mean that we are 
merely good for models, mere pictures. Men 
do the work.” She smiled. 

“‘ And women sit about and criticise.” 

‘We are useless beings!” she sighed. 

“You keep art alive.” 

“We are passive instruments. We wish to 
be more active; but if we are active, we don’t 
succeed.” 

They proceeded around the already famous 
corridors of the second story, through the 
lovely pavilions—the pavilion of the Dis- 
coverers, of the Seals, hardly noticing the 
walls or ceilings. The others were left far in 
the rear. 
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“T like to think I first met you in this tem- 
ple of loveliness,” he said. _,’ 

“Tt will be pleasant to remember always,” 
she replied. 

“We will discuss the esthetic details at 
Asheville,” he laughed. 

“Yes, but I fear our memories will not have 
died out by that time.” 

He gave her a glance full of meaning. 

The others joined them. Rose’s face was 
beaming with animation. Harold Weston was 
a tall, handsome fellow. He was the “kind 
she liked”. Athletics at Harvard had left him 
uninjured, for they had not coarsened his 
nature, and he showed in his face gentle 
breeding, if not great strength of character. 

He was a Harvard man with the distinct 
finish and cultivated manner that Harvard 
gives. His clothes were quiet— English like. 
He spoke in low gentlemanly tones. 

They parted at the Library door with mutual 
admiration. 

Part I. 

The North has only a personal and physical 
race objection to the negro. The South has 
not this prejudice, but has a political and social 
objection. The South rears its children in the 
old ‘“‘Mammy’s” lap, and it is used tu the 
negroes and their peculiar habits, animalism, 
odors, and the like. 

The negro’s present condition is that of un- 
certainty. Thirty thousand have been gradu- 
ated from college since wartimes by the ex- 
penditure of Northern capital. These college 
graduates have a hard time to make a living 
since race prejudice prevents competition with 
white professionals. They would be better off 
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if taught and given industrial and mechanical 
training. The army, the navy, the law or 
medicine seem to offer closed doors to negroes.* 

Recently a colored lad was appointed to a 
cadetship at Annapolis. He failed on a com- 
petive examination. As long ago as 1874 
Yale graduated a negro, who was tolerated in 
his class by reason of true merit. 

The Yale negro did not mingle socially with 
his classmates, but lived at home with his 
mother, and attended recitations merely. 

A few years later, a white student at Har- 
vard made himself disliked by his advocacy 
of negro social equality—-which theory he 
practically illustrated by rooming with a negro 
and losing caste thereby. All the societies 
considered him socially disgraced. Students 
from all the states of the Union agreed on one 
thing, twenty-five years after the war—for and 
on account of the negro—was over, that race 
prejudice was a reality—and this was concurred 
in by their parents and guardians. 

The colored cadet at Annapolis will have a 
hard time of it we predict. At Yale a negro 
could live apart in the City of New Haven. 
At Annapolis the negro cadet must have his 
room with some white classmate. 


But let us return to our story of Rose Dur- 
ham. 

The fifth day at Asheville was fair and the 
flowers were out in the woods. The leaves 
had that first freshness of Spring in which 
yellow predominated over green. The grass 


* Negroes are eligible to West Point and Annapolis, but they are 
not desired.— Ed. 
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was velvet under their feet. The skies very 
blue— the Smoky Mountains lay like a vast 
heaving sea in the grey distance. 

To them both love—romantic love—was 
dawning. Love in which passion plays a 
part. Love which feels—does not discriminate. 
He was not accustomed to the feeling. It was 
new to him. It seemed as if he was on the 
eve of being absorbed. His boy loves had 
been far from being “passions”,—owing 
partly to the correct deportment of young girls 
in New England—and to his own nature, in- 
clined to be cool. 

Here was a beautiful girl whose lips, eyes, 
full bosom, and expression spoke of human 
passion and love. She blushed or smiled 
quickly, her eyes danced as did her little feet. 
She undulated through the tall grass as they 
walked together, full of happy laughter and 
absurd speeches. 

How becoming was that slight yellow tint in 
her as in the leaves of Spring the tint of yellow 
in the green ! 

Did her very voluptuousness—the South in 
her veins warn him? He found that he wished 
that it need not be cold-blooded marriage .... 
If he was too inexperienced to realize that in- 
tense zest for a woman to be won without her 
interposing the icy river of ‘Conjugal Rela- 
tions” —and the other relations — aunts, uncles, 
a father, a mother; had he the knowledge of 
40 with the eagerness of 25!—yet he seemed 
to realize in this girl that it was not the daily 
married life, the Home with her, he sought. 

Wholly the temporary possession— without 
a care as to the resulting consequences to either, 
flowers — scents —music—love — passion’s fire 
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—an anthropological desire for her, the glori- 
ous young woman, ripe for love !—seized him. 
A youthful, natural desire—even if deemed 
improper by everybody. 

Yet he restrained himself, talked of the 
climate of Asheville as they walked; its stupid- 
ity; the prevalence of consumptives. Her 
answers, like his, were laughably inconsequent. 
The undercurrent of love for the first man she 
felt she ‘could let herself go’ with, yes, his 
self-repression egged her on. Had he not told 
her he planned to go to Florida?—and here 
he was still in Asheville! He was handsome— 
athletic—a young man of the world. As 
different from the swash bucklers of her native 
state, as man from the Angels. No coarseness 
in him; no too great fastidiousness. His silver 
cigarette case and monogram, his match-safe 
of gold; his well fitting English clothes, —the 
cut of his hair, well smoothed down from its 
middle part; his hands, strong, as if he had 
worked hard— vot a hoe-handle—but an oar! 

He brought a breath of swelldom to her 
starved life. In him she pictured yachts, 
horses, country houses, the life of great cities. 
He was in her dreams since the day she had 
met him in the New Library. His honorable 
wife would delight in returning to North Caro- 
lina, and flouting and disdaining the Raleigh 
belles and beaux ! 

Everything whirled her along and yet kept 
her mouth closed. He seemed to be in love,— 
he had followed her. Climbing the zig-zag 
railway grades up the mountains to Asheville 
they had stood alone on the back platform of 
the car and watched a lovely fountain, rain- 
bowed in the sunlight, from a dozen points of 
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view far below. Once he had put his arm 
about her to “steady” her, as he said, and she 
had nestled to him, while he talked of grades, 
and engineering. She had wished he would 
whisper a little love. She reasoned that his 
engineering talk probably meant love,—but it 
was so dry! 

Now on the second day in Asheville—and 
he had not proposed—she would delay no 
longer. She would force him to delare himself. 
Yet he seemed stubborn—she was almost 
going to say, “He’s a chump.” He would 
talk of distant subjects. They came in sight 
of Biltmore, the caprice of an American prince. 
The turrets and towers of the distant grey 
stone chateau seemed to draw his attention to 
a new idea. He dilated upon the wisdom of 
founding a family and uniting wealth in one 
channel. There was a Miss Paulina Griggs 
at the Kenilworth Hotel, who was reputed to 
be worth several millions. 

“You—you ought to be talking with that 
adorable Miss Griggs at this very moment,” 
she said. 

“‘She squints—she’s a fool besides—” 

“But wealth. I am not worth while—” 

“You are exquisite this morning—in that 
white dress—” 

‘You would soon tire of good looks—and 
yet—” 

She turned aside her head, deftly. 

‘“What, Rose ?” 

It was not the first time he had called her 
by her first name. But she blushed with 
pleasure. 


“T thought you were different. I said, 
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‘There is a man who is above money, above 
everything that is common.’” 

“ Above good looks ?” 

Ves.” 

He put his arm about her as they advanced 
beneath some scrub pines. His face above 
hers, he said: “Above beauty!” and they 
kissed. 

It was what she wished! 

A few moments later, Rose said, “It is 
wrong. We must be more distant. It won’t 
do. The first thing we know—” 

She paused, looking down, blushing. 

Her hat he held in her two slender hands. 
Her beautiful dark hair shone in the glancing 
sunlight. 

He gazed at her as if he already owned her 
—had but to say the word, and she was his. 
It provoked her to a lie, to test him. 

‘“‘T must not, [am another’s. A man in New 
Orleans. He loves me. Awfully rich.” 

““No ring ?” 

She held up a small diamond, her father had 
bestowed. 

‘“‘It is small,” she said, “because I wished 
it. Later on there will be plenty.” 

“Oh Rose—I love you so!” His face was 
full of despair. 

The game was a success! She blushed. 

“You must not!” 

“You shall be my wife!” 

Rose sang the verse of a song. ‘“ Wife” 
sounded like such heavenly, enchanting music ! 

Harold was very much in earnest now. She 
was then no ripe cherry ready to drop. ‘She 
belonged to another.” He would crush the 
hopes of that ‘‘other”, in New Orleans. 
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There followed another kissing bout. Her 
arms stole about his neck. ‘I love you,” she 
whispered, ‘but it is all so wrong.” 

‘¢With this man—” 


“My mother insists, he is my father’s friend. 
She will not hear to my marrying you, or any- 
one else, Harold.” 


“Well,” he said, rather meekly, hesitatingly. 
Her eyes flashed indignantly a moment. Her 
fish was not very gamey, it seemed. A chump? 


She walked along a little pathway, and they 
came suddenly, behind some bushes, upon a 
party of young men from Asheville engaged in 
a sportive cock fight. As this had to be con- 
ducted surreptiously for fear of sheriffs, the 
young fellows had sought this particular out of 
the way patch of pine woods. Harold nodded to 
one or two friends, several came up and were 
presented to Rose. They begged her to stop and 
see the pride ‘of Jackson county—a black beauty 
of a ‘‘chicken”, taken down by the “red hero 
of Asheville”. A saturnine gentleman in top 
boots was engaged in fitting steel gaffs upon 
the heels of the Jackson County bird, and who, 
they said, had recently served a term in jail. 
The Asheville red hero was already booted 
and spurred, and crowing. Here were forty 
gentlemen—many guests at the hotels—engag- 
ed in this unlawful destruction of game cocks. 
The bloody bodies of four birds lay under a 
tree, the hound snifiing at their gallant butcher- 
ed budies. Rose, Southern bred, saw no reason 
why they should not stop and see the fight. 
Harold was for going on. 


A very “sporty” gentleman from New Or- 
leans, a Mr. Black, a wealthy planter, bet $100 
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on the Asheville bird, and everyone else began 
to bet at once eagerly. 

Jackson County was represented by a Colo- 
nel Parris, a thin, dyspeptic, keen-eyed, lank 
young man who might have been, for all the 
world, a Connecticut Yankee schoolmaster. 

“T’ll put up $25 for the lady —extra,” cried 
Mr. Black to Colonel Parris. 

“Cert., for the lady, $25,” remarked the 
latter, letting fly a spurt of tobacco juice. 

“So, Miss Durham, you will be $25 better 
off whichever way the fight goes!” laughed 
Harold. 

“Asheville forever!” cried Rose, clapping 
her hands. “I’m for the sport! The birds 
like it!” 

Mr. Black and ‘Cunnle” Parris were each 
duly presented. Mr. Black remarked that he 
liked a girl with true sporting blood in her 
veins. ‘“‘Cunnle” Parris offered a glass of 
punch, which Rose tossed off, with a fine 
flourish, not turning a hair. 

That this was displeasing to Harold could 
readily be seen. Rose had little sense of 
propriety—a wife who would lead him a 
dance! 

The birds were set opposite one another by 
their handlers. They stood for a moment 
beak to beak. Then they flew up in the air 
striking rapidly, like keen swordsmen. The 
breasts of both were soon bloody. But round 
first ended with both birds ‘even”—#i. e., 
neither had given the other a deadly thrust. 
Both badly cut, however, and bleeding. 

More bets were made, while the handlers 
lifted their birds’ beaks, stretched their necks, 
and got all the air into their lungs and whis- 
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key into their stomachs possible, and the fight 
was renewed. 

A desperate onset led to the combatants 
being “hung”—that is the gaff of the red 
hero of Asheville was driven through the back 
of the Jackson County bird, and as it penetrated 
no vital part was carefully drawn out again by 
the referee, and the fight began again. 

But not for long. Jackson County got his 
spur through the red hero’s throat and the 
latter choked, rose, fought, choked, fell, got up, 
drove his spur in a dying effort into Jackson’s 
heart. Both birds fell over. Then a queer 
thing happened, the Asheville hero got up, 
and standing on the conquered body of the 
Jackson bird, crowed twice and fell over dead. 

“By God—that’s sporting blood!” cried 
Mr. Black. Rose Durham clapped her hands. 

“Splendid! Brave old bird!” she cried. 

“Cunnle” Parris handed her twenty-five 
dollars which she pocketed, nonchalantly. 
Quite Southern, —entirely proper ! 

This was more distasteful to Harold, who 
had his ideas as to women’s betting. In Boston, 
Rose’s conduct would have been declared 
“horrid”. The fights were soon over, and 
he tried to get her away. But a pretty dash- 
ing girl must have her homage from these 
brave sporting men. They surrounding her, 
toasted her, sang a jolly song around her, and 
would hardly let her go. 

Mr. Black insisted on driving her home in 
his carriage. She laughingly consented. Harold 
looked daggers. She went, nevertheless, throw- 
ing a kiss to him. 

Harold looked a personified curse. 
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That night there was a ball at the Hethering- 
ton Hotel. Rose went with her mother. No 
girl ever was prettier, more charming, —more 
of a belle. There were beauties from Rich- 
mond, from Baltimore, from Philadelphia. Rose 
outshone them all. 


Harold was graciously given a dance or two. 
But he wasn’t the “‘only pebble on the beach”, 
as Mr. Black observed, laughingly. 


Upon the veranda, out under the glorious 
moon which made the night day, and caused 
Harold to say prosily, ‘ Your shoulders shine 
like marble.” Rose said, after a pause: 

“‘T fear we must part. My mother is going 
home day after to-morrow. He is coming... 
I shall be married in a month—” 

cc Rose -— 

‘To a man I never can love.” 

‘Rose —I—can’t let you—” 

“You! You haven’t the spirit to prevent.” 

Her dark eyes taunted him. 

“Will you dare what I dare?” he asked, 
excitedly. He’d been in a fever all day. 

‘What is that?” she asked, demurely. 

“Will you run away with me? We can 
be married in Knoxville or Chattanooga.” 

“Have you the courage ?” 

“Courage? Courage to win the dearest 
girl in the world—” 

Oh, if she had dared to tell him the secret 
of her birth then! He might have forgiven it 
—possibly. He was very eager— insistent. 

“T love you, Harold!” 

“Well, then, it’s settled.” 

“Do you love me, truly ?” 

“You are beautiful, my darling.” 
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““Have you the courage to love me —always 
—no matter what is said?” 

‘“What a queer question, Rose. Do you 
doubt my pluck? I’m not Southern but—” 

“I don’t care for that. What I mean is—” 

“You do doubt my pluck. Very well—go 
pack your trunk to-night and meet me to-mor- 
row at the station, the noon train.” 

She hung on his neck. “To be my husband 
—you do need pluck! I will try you. I will 
be there, I will go away with you. No one 
shall know.” 

Her face had a strange pallor. “If it only 
were to-night,” he said, slowly. 

They separated and Rose went back to the 
ball room. She danced with Mr. Black of 
New Orleans, who, in his evening dress, looked 
particularly handsome. He whispered words 
of love and passion in the girl’s ears. She did 
not resent them. They soothed her spirit. 
She wanted to be beyond reason—to live in a 
dream until the passion of the honeymoon was 
over. 

Then, some day, she told herself in her 
anguish, she would confess to her husband that 
she was only an odious negress—a daughter 
of the most despised race on the earth 
—a woman unfit to tie his shoelaces—a 
trickster who had betrayed one of the scions 
of one of the proudest families of Boston—a 
knavish woman who out of her false ambition 
had done an abominable and horrible thing! 

Meanwhile, in the crowded ball room of the 
great hotel, the violin music vibrated through 
her very soul. She danced the last dance. It 
was already morning. She could not go to 
bed. She drove to her hotel silent by her 
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mother’s side. The full moon was sinking in 
the west. The distant majestic Mt. Pisgah 
shown like a pillar of silver.... She sat at 
her window and watched the flushing sunrise. 

The dawn of the day when she would be a 
white man’s bride! She trembled as the sun 
showed its rim in the east, —a fateful day for 
Rose. The sun entered, immediately, a dark 
cloud. 

Part III. 

Everything conspired to make their escapade 
unnoticeable. The golf tournament drew 
nearly every one at noon to the golf links. 
Harold and Rose appeared at the Golf Club 
separately, spoke together, parted, and no one 
of course suspected them. 

At noon, Harold was at the station and pro- 
cured tickets for Chattanooga. He was not 
well pleased to find Mr. Black at the station 
also. A telegram had compelled the latter, he 
said, to return at once to New Orleans. He 
was going south by the next train. He would 
be delighted to have the company of Mr. Harold 
Weston, they would have some good smokes 
together. 

Harold figetted about. Should they wait over 
aday? Should they go north—to Richmond? 
While he was walking to and fro on the plat- 
form, pale and excited, as a bridegroom should 
be, Mr. Black eyeing him amusedly from a 
distance, Rose appeared, breathless and agita- 
ted, valise and umbrella in hand. She looked 
like a princess. 

‘“‘Let’s go north,” whispered Harold, ‘that 
beastly Black is on the train, dear.” 

“The train north has gone half an hour 
ago.” 
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“So it has—” 

“Do you wish to retreat, Harold?” 

The quizzical look came into her pretty face 
again. He remembered the word Coward on 
her lips. The very recollection was a poignant 
sting to him. 

And she looked very lovely and loveable in 
her stylish hat and trim tailor jacket. 

“T wish Black was in Hades, where he be- 
longs,” said Harold. ‘But come along, we’re 
not going to take a step backward.” 

On the train as it rolled into the station was 
another “friend”, whom Rose did not see, a 
Mr. Scovel of Raleigh. 

He saw her, — Rose Durham —with a white 
gentleman—evidently a Northerner. One of 
the northern swells who frequented Asheville 
in the springtime. He despised them! 

He had intended stopping over a train; he 
had heard of Rose’s success at Asheville. He 
wanted “to take a look at her”, as he said. 
But now she had saved him the trouble. He 
need not leave the train. 

There she was, getting on his car with her 
swell friend and looking very handsome, too, 
with very pretty roses in her cheeks. 

Where was she going? Was it a runaway? 
It was difficult to believe that she was not 
white, and undoubtedly the young gallant with 
her thought so. 

Were they merely bound to Hot Springs, 
a watering-place down the road? He consulted 
a time table, and it was made certain that they 
could not return from the Hot Springs that day, 
if they were destined thither. Where was 
Mrs. Durham ? 


Scovel whistled a low tune. 
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Was Rose going to Raleigh? This was not 
probable. The shortest route was north. It 
was matter for a puzzle. He rubbed his long 
skinny (and dirty) hands as he realized that 
he had hit upon an incident in Rose’s life 
which would afford him considerable interest. 
His snaky eyes gleamed. 

It was five minutes before the train was to 
start. The conductor, in blue coat and brass 
buttons, stood watch in hand on the station 
platform. Scovel knew him. The conductor 
had sat in the seat with him and they had 
talked of old times in Raleigh. The conductor 
had never known Rose Durham, but they had 
mentioned her father. 

“That d d nigger’] be in the Sennut 
next,” cried Scovel, angrily. ‘‘He’s the push- 
inist nigger I ever see.” 

“The niggers air smarter in Raleigh than 
they be up in the mount’ns,” observed the con- 
ductor. ‘She’s white herself—you’d never 
know she want full white. Well, by God!” 

It was then that Scovel saw Rose hurrying 
along the platform with her New England lover. 

The negro blood betrayed itself only in one 
little hardly noticeable article of dress. She 
wore orange ribbons around her neck, not 
flauntingly, but the “Yaller” was there. A 
mere bit of color. A darkey girl with the 
thick African lips and flat nose was decked 
out gorgeously in ribbons of the same rich 
color. Rose haughtily passed her sister by. 
What a difference between them! Rose, edu- 
cated, accustomed to good society, refined, 
quick of perception, a lovely and loveable girl, 
a most adorable bride—as she felt herself to 
be that sunny day at Asheville. The negress, 
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wedded that day to an unintelligent jolly colored 
barber, was happy, too, and with nothing weigh- 
ing down her homely, uneducated heart! With 
Rose, it seemed as if all the earth knew and 
shouted, “‘ Nigger, nigger, never die—black face 
and shiny eye,” to her. Negress! Revolting 
word! Would Harry kill her when he came to 
find it out? She did not much care, then. 


But she felt she must marry him! No slips 
now! Even a short marriage would be better 
than none! He might try to be divorced. She 
would oppose it. She would always be “Mrs. 
Harold Weston”, always until her death. She 
would have a right to his name, —a white hus- 
band—a white child, perhaps. She was willing 
to die—afterwards. 

Oh, the bliss of dying a white wife! That 
is, if she could not attain the glory of living 
one! 


Reader, do you know how strongly the 
colored race yearn to be white? Not long ago 
the newspapers described the case of a poor 
colored girl in Augusta who bought one of the 
many quack lotions for whitening the skin 
prescribed by some rascal and ruined her 
health. There are many of these quacks who 
earn their precarious livelihood by preying on 
this desire of colored women. The desire of 
the impossible—of the leopard to eliminate 
his beautiful spots. Oh, to be white! to be 
white ! 


The train moved off. The wildly beautiful 
valley of the French Broad River opened south- 
ward. They swung from curve to curve, and 
spanned the river in sudden flashes. 
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“Darling!” he whispered, as she sat near 
him, her head on his shoulder. 

“Tt will be in all the papers,” she murmured, 
delighted if it was blazed abroad. 

“We must keep it out,” he said. 

“No!” she protested. Then after an inde- 
finable period, “ Yes.” 

Now that they were alone—so alone—to- 
gether, she began to love her Harold as she 
never loved him before. Her husband! <A 
soft flush mounted into her face. The car was 
so full that in their rear seat they felt a lover’s 
seclusion. Their lips met. Instantly they had 
a stronger sense of being alone together. Some 
girls giggled in a seat opposite. They paid no 
attention, heard the remarks “bride and groom, 
I reckon,” as from some distant re™fote region. 

Now and then the foaming current of the 
river, with its remarkable little uprising of 
still waters above the general level—a point 
so astonishing in these waters of the French 
Broad that the conductor, proud of his scenery, 
felt bound to draw their attention to it. Here 
and there the Painted Rocks—precipices of 
black granite “painted” with white marble, 
rose quickly before them and flew behind. 
People of the region got on and off. They 
only felt that beamy Heaven of first love. 
Their eyes heavy, half-closed, in the catalepsy 
of sensuous anticipation. 

‘“We are made for each other,” she laughed. 

“T shall bring you to Boston and they will 
forgive me,” he replied. ‘You are so lovely !” 

The thought of cold Boston gave him a new 
vista of disagreeable pictures. His stately 
mother with her infinite power of withering 
condescension. His father, polite, finished — 
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a bundle of sarcasms— would remind him that 
he was jilting a very rich and aimiable girl, 
and enquire how he proposed to live. His 
sisters —sisters would not, he knew, bring them- 
selves to admire his Rose’s abandon, which he 
thought so Southern and so pretty. 

How would they live, if his father took an 
adverse view ? 

He would get a “position” somewhere— 
somehow. His college friends would befriend 
him. He tried to put these sordid details out 
of his mind. He had four hundred dollars in 
his pocket. New Orleans—a city he had 
worshipped from afar since he had come to 
manhood. A city devoted to love, and music, 
and beautiful women. Nothing businesslike, 
commonplace, ‘‘disagreeably American”, about 
New Orleans! Their honeymoon would be 
spent there. The city of Passion. There, he 
would receive the letter from his father in 
reply to his announcement of marriage, and 
his plea for suspension of judgment. 


Part IV. 


Meanwhile the train sped on. It grew dusk. 
The state line into Tennessee was crossed, as 
imperceptibly as a soul passes into Purgatory, 
or a pebble sinks in the sea. 

Mr. Scovel, whose uncalled for and ungliick- 
lich presence on that train was yet unknown 
to Rose, emerged from the smoking car, and 
sought the conductor. 

“Do your duty, McNish,” said Scovel, 
urgently. 

“But they’re a billin’ an’ cooin’ like two 
turtledoves. Mr. Scovel, I hate—” 
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“ Air you in Tennessee now, or air you not?” 
asked Scovel, scornfully. 

‘“‘But she’s almost white. She looks like a 
Baltimore belle.” 

“Ts it you to say? Is it in the Constitution, 
or ain’t it?” ‘ 

“It’s there, but I can’t do it to a lady like 
her, Mr. Scovel.” 

“She a lady! Hoo! hoo!” laughed Scovel. 
“Say, I mean business—I’ll report ye. She’s 
a d——d nigger—” 

“Say, now don’t you go to makin’ yeself 
disliked,” said McNish. “I guess I know my 
business.” 

“She’s no right in that car; that car’s for 
white folks. The Constitution of Tennessee 
says so. She’s got to go into her own car with 
her own cul’d folks; yes, sir.” 

“Say, Scovel, what’s the matter with you 
anyway? What do you care? She’s stood 
you up?” 

‘No matter what she’s gone an’ done. She’s 
in the wrong car now, I reckon. She purtend- 
ing to be a white gal—hoo! hoo!” 

A grey-headed passenger looked up from 
his paper. He was an upright and honorable 
Tennessee judge. 

““What’s the trouble?” he asked. 

“T’m complainin’ he don’t put a yaller gal 
in the nigger car where she b’longs,” said 
Scovel. “TI reckon it’s the law of this State.” 

“Tf a passenger complains—your duty is 
clear,” said the elder gentleman, gravely. 

“But, Jedge, she’s as near white as she can 
git.” 

“The law of Tennessee by its Constitution 
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says all of colored or African descent. You 
havn’t any other course.” 

Poor McNish grew red in the face, beneath 
his trim conductor’s cap. 

“T’ll complain on ye, if ye don’t, sure,” said 
Scovel. “I know the gal, an’ her father’s a 
nigger; I’ll swear to ut.” 

“Say, Scovel, you look sorter hard up. I'll 
give ye five to shut up; [ can’t take that gal 
out that car from her feller.” 

“Oh, he'll go, too!” langhed Scovel. ‘Why 
— it’s plain what he’s out for! I wish I was 
in his shoes myself! Oh, her feller—he’s all 
right.” 

The conductor whistled. At least he was a 
moral man with a family. 

A moment later the conductor was standing 
at Harold Weston’s side. 

There was no drawing room car on the train, 
otherwise it is probable the lovers would have 
sought the retirement of a private section. As 
it was, Harold held his expectant bride close to 
him, her head resting on his shoulder. Her 
eyes were closed, she had fallen asleep, amid 
blissful dreams. 

She was a very lovely, sweet young bride! 

What a pity to wake her up! What a pity 
to confront her with such a tragic request: 
“You are African—get out of this car, and 
enter the ill-smelling third class car set apart for 
negroes—leave the decent white women and 
well dressed men and sort with mule drivers 
and drunken barbers where you belong! Get 
out !” 

Poor McNish knew that the gang of rusta- 
bouts in the “nigger car” was to-day especially 
rough and tough. A colored prize fighter was 
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on his way to Atlanta, and his seconds and 
backers had passed the bottle around a number 
of times. 

Still he knew his duty under Tennessee’s 
Constitution! Besides morality demanded—. 

There can be no distinction between a lady 
and a thick-lipped coon. ‘All coons look 
alike,” as the song goes. All Africans must 
herd together in a vile hole of a car—so, Mc- 
Nish touched the lady on the shoulder. 

“What are you doing?” growled Harold. 

“Sorry —but she’s got to go—” 

“Got to go where?” 

‘“‘She’s got to come with me.” 

Awful visions of some hidden crime in which 
Rose had been in some way a participant, came 
before his wrathful eyes. 

“You are a dep’ty sheriff?” 

“No, sir—only conductor, sir.” 

Rose wakened. 

‘What is it?” she asked, sleepily at first. 
“What is it?” 

“He wants something; I don’t know. 
Tickets? Here they are—Knoxville,” said 
Harold, extending them. 

“No; she’s in the wrong car.” 

“She? How?” 

“The car ahead—” 

“The smoker? She doesn’t smoke,” and 
Harold laughed uneasily. 

“The smoker’s only half the car,” said Mc- 
Nish. ‘The colored folks—” 

“Well—what—what in h—1! This lady 


” 


Harold looked at Rose. His blood froze. 
Her eyes were dilated. Her gaze fastened 
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upon a thin snaky-faced man standing in the 
aisle, grinning. 

“What do you want here, Mr. Scovel?” she 
gasped. ‘‘Harold—that man’s a scoundrel !” 

“What do you want ?” cried Harold. 

“Oh, nothin’,” he grinned. ‘She knows—” 

“What is it?” asked Harold, blindly. ‘‘ What 
is all this infernal —” 

‘Let me speak to you a moment alone, Mr. 
Scovel —please !” cried Rose, rising. 

It was a last desperate chance. She would 
bribe him. She felt Harold slipping from her. 

“Why alone?” asked Harold. “Do you 
know that beastly looking cad —” 

“T can’t tell you now; I'll tell you some 
time. Mr. Scovel, just one word now.” 

Scovel turned and stared at her tearless 
agonized face, as a butcher would gaze at a 
lamb. Everyone in the car turned around. 
The train slowed up for a way station. 

Harold grabbed her hand. “TI insist on 
knowing what this is all about, Rose,” he said. 
“Something you’ve done—” 

“Tt is something in which my father was 
concerned —I’ll tell you later.” 

Terror and desperate calmness mingled in 
her beautiful eyes ! 

““He?—a prison bird?” he was about to 
say. 

His excitement calmed the girl’s fine nerve. 

“No, no!” she said. “It is nothing; I’ll be 
back,” and she entered the aisle. 

Scovel’s first remark indicated the man he 
was. A Southern gentleman, indeed ! 

“Say, Rose—I’m in luck. I swore I’d get 
even with you some day and here’s my chance. 
You an’ I know I got to shoot your old man 
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some day—an’ I'll do it like a gentleman. 
Meanwhile I’ve got you fixed I reck’n?” 

‘“‘T have about a hundred dollars—” 

“Say, this ain’t no hold up.” 

“Call off that conductor.” Her dark eyes 
implored. 

“Rose, you’re jest a beaut!” 

“You refuse ?” 

“Cert. Say, Rose, ’m a gentleman—” 

“Tf Thad a pistol —I’d kill you— you fiend!” 

He cowed before her gaze. But she knew she 
could not move him. He would not be bribed. 
A new plan flashed in her brain. Should she 
jump from the car? It was slowing up— 
would Harold follow her? She was desperate 
and ready for any scheme by which she could 
keep him in the dark, but leaping from the 
train in motion confessed something terrible. 
And Harold ? 

Another plan to avoid that inevitable dis- 
closure was to keep Scovel engaged till the 
train stopped, then drag Harold off with her, 
let the train go on with Scovel grinning out of 
the rear platform. There might be a clergy- 
man at the small town they were approaching. 

But all the plans were ended at once, for 
Harold hurried forward and heard Scovel’s 
fatal words, “‘Rose Durham, your father’s a 
nigger—an’ you know it!” 

Rose drew back. 

“By God— is that so?” cried Harold of her. 
“So, this is why —” 

“Harold, you—” 

*¢You would have had me marry you? Oh, 
Rose, Rose!” 


Scovel laughed. ‘She’s a case, sir!” 
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Harold Weston covered his face with his 
hands and sank back into his seat. 

Rose, pale as the palest white girl in the car, 
suddenly blushed red. She saw that Harold’s 
love was not superior, after all, to his prejudices. 
She looked at him, scornfully : 

“T thought so—I knew you—you coward 
—you cur!” she cried. “I give you up. 
What is your love, your protests worth? Be- 
cause a strain of African blood is in my veins! 
I’m your equal in the eye of the law—am I 
not ?—and in pluck. Bah! Yes, I own it; 
ll gladly go to my own race in my own car. 
Come, conductor !” 

Poor McNish, who had remained silent during 
the unpleasant scene gently pressed forward 
and led Rose out, carrying her valise. The 
train came to a stop at the way station. 

Mr. Black followed them into the ‘‘colored” 
section of the smoker. No one else. 

“Tl never go back —I don’t care— it’s fate. 
That Scovel should see us—I—I—I don’t 
care much what becomes of me.” And Rose 
looked drearily out of the window. 

Black took his seat quietly by her side, 
among the colored rustabouts in the dingy car. 

“At least I can protect you from them,” he 
said. 

Shortly after, he began to describe New Or- 
leans’ gaieties.... She would enjoy the 
high life, the races, the excitement. There 
was the Mardi Gras— 

New Orleans was the American Paris. Al- 
ways amusing itself—always en féte. 

“T don’t care now...,” said Rose. “I 
thought he would at least knock that Scovel 
down .. .” 
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“Mardi Gras week next week—you will let 
me provide you with a becoming dress. A 
necklace of pearls would become you, Rose—I 
think I can see you already in a stunning 
black satim gown with red roses. We have 
only a few more miles in this beastly pen. By 
waiting at Chattanooga for the through express 
—the drawing room cars are excellent— New 
Orleans to-morrow.” 

Rose began to sob quietly. ‘I can never 
go back,” she said. ‘I am a daughter of my 
race. But my mother—my poor dear 
father —” 

“Rose, I swear to you you shall some day 
be my wife; at present, that is impossible.” 

He then referred to his extensive income. 
He casually mentioned his wife. 

Rose was silent a long time. 

The man by her side was dark complex- 
ioned, possessed the keen eyes of a Spaniard, 
heavy black moustache, fine long delicate 
hands. On his left hand he wore an enormous 
diamond, set in a heavy gold ring. This 
caught the eyes of a desperate looking ill- 
favored negro, one of the gang of the prize 
fighter. He made a grab for it. Black caught 
him quickly by the throat and pinioned him 
over the back of a car seat, and drew a revolver, 
as the rest had risen. 

“The man that moves—dies!” said Black, 
quietly. “Sit down!” 

The negro fighters and their gang resumed 
their seats. 

Then he let his man up and reprimanded 
him. 

At Chattanooga, he turned the negro over 
to the police. . 
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Well— Rose admired Black for that incident. 
A woman may come to love a hero. New 
visions filled her heart, as Black told her, too, 
she would be the most beautiful woman in New 
Orleans. 

“T don’t care; [ll never go back!” she 
reiterated. “It’s fate—my African blood—” 

There followed an agreeable Champagne 
supper. 

In New Orleans her racial “defect” has 
been a well-guarded secret. 


When Harold Weston returned to Boston, 
he renewed his attentions in an old quarter. 
The girl is very rich. His family are delighted. 
He looks back upon Asheville and shudders. 

About a year later, Kemble, an old flame 
of Rose Durham’s, saw her in New Orleans 
where she was a noted and beautiful declassée. 

He gave her the first information of her 
father’s death from a gunshot wound perpe- 
trated by “‘person or persons unknown”. He 
also offered to marry her. He was still much in 
love. But he had delayed matters—too long. 

Rose replied, “It’s not God almighty’s plan 
for black and white to marry. What sort of a 
wife would I be for you, Mistah Kemble? 
Dahnin’ yo’ socks an’ nussin’ a darky baby? 
Then—you always a sayin’—g’long dar, you 
ey 


nigger ! 
She had lapsed into her dialect purposely. 
She dismissed him with a laugh. She did not 
dismiss the thought of revenge upon that 
wretch Scovel. She had wealth and power 
now. She was the spoiled favorite of a 
great and wealthy man. 
E. M. HaRvanb. 














The Laugh of a Child. 


THE LAUGH OF A CHILD. 


The laugh of a child! How the merry notes tinkle, 

How fresh from the heart rings the cheery refrain ! 

How the knitted brow smooths and the cheek drops its wrinkle 
As drooping age wakes to its music again ! 

The gladness of youth lights the eye that was dimming, 
And lips stern with life part in smiles warm and mild. 

What messenger stirs the pool full to the brimming ? 

That beautiful angel, the laugh of a child. 


Whence comes that pure joy without shadow of sorrow, 
That wandering waif in this grim world of ours, 

Whose glory of yesterday gilds our to-morrow, 

Whose deep root of rapture is quickened by showers? 

From the unknown behind to the unknown before us, 
Through light and through gloom leads the devious way, 
And the laugh of a child, when the tempest breaks o’er us, 
A rift in the cloud, brings the brightness of day. 


’Tis the child ever drinks from the stream that is purest ; 
He leans his head closest on Nature’s soft breast : 

His innocent trust yields the peace that is surest ; 

The springs of his joy lie in infinite rest. 

O life with the sparkle still on it, O laughter 

That runs over golden sands, free, undefiled ! 

Though gloom gather round, as the long years roll after, 
The sunshine of God is the laugh of a child. 

CurTIS May. 
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BAYEUX TAPESTRY. . 


The so-called Bayeux Tapestry is in fact a 
piece of embroidery on a linen band 20 inches 
wide, and 230 feet long. It is history in pic- 
tures. 

The original embroidery, framed and cov- 
ered with glass, is now in a small museum, to 
which it was removed from the Cathedral, in 
the little Norman town of Bayeux. It is an 
authentic work of the latter part of the eleventh 
century or the beginning of the twelfth, though 
its actual authorship is a matter of conjecture 
only. Some authorities attribute it directly to 
Matilda, the wife of William the Conqueror, 
assisted by the ladies of her court. Others 
assign it to English workmen, acting under the 
direction of the Empress Matilda, grand- 
daughter of the Conqueror. The best author- 
ities, however, attribute it, largely on the 
basis of certain internal evidence, to Norman 
workmanship under the direction of Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux, half-brother of William, 
and believe it was made for the decoration of 
the Cathedral of Bayeux, which was rebuilt 
by Odo in 1077. The last theory is the one 
maintained by Freeman in his “ History of 
the Norman Conquest.” In any event, how- 


NoTe.—The tapestry, of the exact size of the original, 
has been reproduced by the autotype process, and {being 
colored by hand, the reproduction presents a most striking 
resemblance to the original work. The plates are in the 
possession of the British Government, buat are loaned from 
time to time for the purpose of making copies. 

One of these reproductions is to be seen in London in the 
South Kensington Museum, and in this country there are 
two copies, one in the Pennsylvania Museum, in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, and the other in a small museum re- 
cently established in Southampton, New York.—-Ed. 
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ever, the tapestry is generally believed to 
be a practically contemporary work with the 
events it so rudely and yet so grapically 
describes. It remained in the Cathedral of 
Bayeux for about four hundred years before 
exciting sufficient attention to be mentioned, 
at least so far as any existing record is con- 
cerned, as the earliest reference to it now 
known is to be found in an inventory of the 
effects of the Cathedral taken in 1476. In the 
next two hundred and fifty years nothing is 
heard of it outside of the Cathedral, where it 
was used for decorative purposes on certain 
feast days. It was then hunground thenave, and 
being exactly sufficient to go around the walls, 
the basis on which its length was originally de- 
termined is thus indicated. In 1724 it came 
under the notice of the French Academy of In- 
scriptions, when its extraordinary historical 
value was at once recognized, and from that 
time to the present day has excited the great- 
est interest as being for practical purposes the 
most valuable document that has come down to 
us of a period so unfortunately lacking in au- 
thentic historical records. It is divided into 
seventy-two scenes, each scene being separated 
from its neighber by trees or a building, em- 
broidered simply for the purpose of marking 
the dividing line. The original is done with a 
needle in eight different colors of worsted, and 
gives a history of the Norman Conquest of 
England from a Norman point of view, taking 
care to emphasize the points making for the 
justice of William’s claim to the English 
throne. By the crude employmnnt of the dif- 
ferent colors, an attempt is made to create some 
sort of perspective, otherwise lacking. It will 
be noted, for instance, that a green horse will 
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have his off legs painted red, while those of a 
yellow horse will be blue. In addition to its 
interest as a pictorial narrative of events, it 
has an especial value as furnishing us, in how- 
ever rude a form, with a fairly accurate idea 
of some of the costumes, as well as the archi- 
tecture and arms, of the time of the Conquest, 
including points of especial interest to a sea- 
faring people in those scenes which represent 
the embarking of Harold and the boat-building 
of William. In these respects it closely re- 
sembles some of the most ancient Egyptian 
Mural decorations, particularly those to be 
seen in the rock tomb of Beni-Hasan on the 
Nile. One of the features of the tapestry is 
the embroidery of a superscription, in Latin, 
above each scene, giving a short, simple and 
at times almost quaint description of the scene 
represented underneath. A short outline of 
the pictorial story is as follows: 

In the first panel Harold, son of the Earl 
Godwine, and brother-in-law to the English 
King, Edward the Confessor, appears before 
the King in his royal palace at Westminster, 
and is evidently being sent by the King on a 
mission to William of Normandy, presumably to 
inform the latter that, upon the death of Ed- 
ward, William shall succeed to the throne of 
England. Harold then starts off gaily with his 
retinue, and on their way to the south coast of 
England to embark for Normandy, a spirited 
hawking scene with hounds is shown on the 
embroidery. Arrived at his Manor of Bosham, 
Harold goes to church to obtain a blessing on 
his journey, but quickly returns to the manor 
house for a carouse before setting sail. He 
and his companions are seen pledging each 
other in bowls and horns of wine. The next 
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scene is one of the most interesting of all, show- 
ing Harold and his companions in the act of em- 
barking. These panels should be studied care- 
fully, as giving a most interesting exhibition of 
the construction of the ships of the period. 
Being driven by a stress of weather on the 
coast of France, the English party are taken 
prisoners, in accordance with the inhospitable 
custom of the time, by the lord of that part of 
the country, a certain Count Guy, of Ponthieu. 
Several panels are devoted to this portion of 
their experiences. William, however, hearing 
of Harold’s unfortunate position, sends mes- 
sengers to the Count and commands that the 
prisoners be set free and conducted to him at his 
capital of Rouen. They arrive at Rouen, and, 
after some interesting scenes at the Norman 
Court, accompany William on an expedition 
against the Count of Brittany. During this 
expedition, Harold has occasion to show his 
great strength, for which he was famous, by 
rescuing some soldiers from certain well- 
known quicksands which the company were 
obliged to cross. The following scenes repre- 
sent the defeat of Conan, Count of Brittany, by 
William’s troops, and Harold, for his bravery, 
is knighted by the Duke. They then return 
to Bayeux, when Harold takes his celebrated 
oath. The tradition is that Harold swore to 
marry William’s daughter, and to give his own 
sister in marriage to the Norman Duke, and 
uphold the claim of William to the English 
throne upon the death of Edward. On the 
embroidery is shown the chest which William 
caused to be filled with the holiest relics and 
then covered with a pall. Harold has his 
hand upon the chest as he takes the oath. 
The ceremony finished, the chest is uncovered, 
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and the relics then shown for the first time to 
Harold. The next scene represents the return 
of the Saxon Earl, Harold, as he embarks for 
England in a ship manned by Norman sailors, 
the difference between Saxon and Norman al- 
most throughout the tapestry being denoted by 
certain distinguishing marks, particularly the 
arrangement of the beard, the Saxon wearing a 
moustache, while the Norman is clean shaven. 
Upon his arrival in England, Harold rides 
post-haste to Westminster to report to the 
King, and is received by Edward, represented 
as enfeebled by age and nearing his end. The 
King is seated upon his throne with his scepter 
reversed in his hand. Harold, conveniently 
forgetting his oath, in the presence of certain 
friends, whom he has assembled around the 
deathbed of the King, prompts one of his 
friends to urge Edward to name him, Harold, 
as his successor. The King replies that he 
has already named Duke William. Harold 
himself then personally urges his claim, and 
the King in his feebleness replies: ‘‘ Let the 
English name the Duke or Harold, King, as 
they please; I consent,” and saying this he 
dies. Upon the day of the Confessor’s death 
Harold is chosen King, and two of the nobles 
notify him of his election, and bring him the 
crown and official axe, and he is crowned as 
represented in the scene. Then follows the 
incident of the comet, this illustration being 
the earliest known pictorial representation of 
this celestial object, and supposed to be omi- 
nous of the coming invasion of England. The 
news of Harold’s coronation was forthwith car- 
ried to Normandy, and William, with his ac- 
customed decision of character, at once sets 
about to build ships for the descent upon 
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England. The men bring stores and pro- 
visions for the ships, which are being hauled 
down to the sea, and the Duke embarks in 
the historical ship “Mora,” given him by his 
wife, and the next morning, being the 28th of 
September, 1066, lands in England, at Peven- 
sey, unopposed. Then follows the disembar- 
kation of the horses and men, who start out to 
forage for breakfast, and we see the lasso 
being used for this purpose. The country 
people fleeing from their homes at the ap- 
proach of the Normans, the foragers find it an 
easy task to collect material for breakfast, and 
the following scenes tell an interesting story of 
the preparation and enjoyment of the morning 
meal. Bishop Odo, William’s half-brother, a 
very notable person in those times, is seen 
seated on the Duke’s left hand, and asks a 
blessing. Then follows a council of war be- 
tween William and his two half-brothers, the 
Bishop and Count Robert, of Mortain. As a 
result of the council, orders are given to build 
a fort at Hastings, and we see the orders being 
carried out. After some intermediate scenes 
the great battle of Hastings is begun, and at 
one time Harold is shown alone wielding his two- 
handed battle-axe against fearful odds. Bishop 
Odo is also seen clad in armor, seeking to 
rally some of the Norman troops who had been 
seized with panic. The report having gone 
abroad that William had been killed, and the 
Normans wavering, the Duke rushed into the 
midst of the fight, and, raising his helmet, ex- 
claims, ‘I am here!” or perhaps makes use of 
the very words embroidered on the scene, 
“Hic Est Wilel Dux!” When the Normans 
at this time were hardest pressed, William 
gave his celebrated order, ‘‘Shoot upwards, 
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Norman archers!” Of the falling arrows one 
pierced the eye of Harold, while valiantly 
wielding his axe in the thick of the fight. As 
he sought to pluck the arrow from his eye, the 
shaft broke, and he fell mortally wounded. 
The English, demoralized by the loss of their 
King, flee, as represented in the scene and the 
battle is over and the story of the tapestry is 
told. 
S. L. Parrisu. 


TO MY BRIAR. 


Tried friend of many crucial hours, 
Accept this tribute to thy worth. 

A solace, thou, when trouble lowers, 
Ready too to share my mirth; 

Loyal always to my mood, 

One by whom I’m understood. 


Whenever mounts thy fragrant smoke 
The goddess, Fancy, smiles on me. 
With thee I oft the muse invoke, 
Since conscious of thy mystery. 


Despite all change of fortune sent 
With thee, good pipe, I’ll be content. 
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POETS OF TO-DAY. 


III. Samvuet Minturn PEcK. 


Samuel Minturn Peck was born at Tuska- 
loosa, Alabama, and is the youngest son of E. 
Wolsey Peck, Chief Justice of Alabama. Mr. 
Peck’s father was born in the State of New 
York, and his mother, Lucy Randall Peck, 
was a native of Connecticut. His father was 
a descendant of William Peck, who came from 
England to Connecticut in 1638. On his 
mother’s side he is descended from the Ran- 
dalls, who came over in 1640 from the mother 
country to Rhode Island. 

He went to an old field school in Alabama, 
and later obtained the degree of M.A. from the 
University of Alabama at Tuskaloosa. After- 
ward he pursued the study of medicine at 
Bellevue Medical College, N. Y., but finding 
the profession of medicine uncongenial, he 
renounced it after taking the degree of M.D. 
and entered upon the literary life which was 
more to his taste. 

He ‘did not begin verse-making till his 
twenty-fourth year, his first poem, a lyric en- 
titled “‘The Orange Tree” appearing in the 
N. Y. Evening Post. From that time he has 
been a frequent contributor of verse to the 
American magazines. 

He gained recognition first by his vers de 
société, but since then his chief successes have 
been won by his songs and lyrics of nature. 
At the outset he acquired ease and flexibility 
at his art by essays in the old French forms, 
and that part of his work is well represented 
in the well-known anthology compiled by 
Gleeson White, ‘‘Ballades and Rondeaux, etc.” 
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Being fond of out-door life and of wandering 
in the Alabama hills and swamps, whose 
picturesqueness has not received its due at- 
tention from the Southern literary folk, it be- 
came his great joy to sing of Southern nature, 
the pine hills, cotton fields and cypress swamps 
of Alabama. He hopes to continue his work 
in this direction. 


He lives in the house where he was born, 
and old-fashioned home on a plantation near 
Tuskaloosa. It is embowered in cedars, myr- 
tles and fig trees, and wreathed about with 
jasmines, honeysuckles and Cherokee roses. 
He is unmarried. 


He is the author of three volumes of verse, 
viz., “Cap and Bells” (1886), “Rings and 
Love-knots” (1892), and ‘Rhymes and Roses” 
(1895). The first volume has passed through 
six editions,—an unusual number for a volume 
of poems. 

Mr. Peck’s poetry is full of music and has a 
lilting quality which causes us pleasure outside 
of the thought it carries. It is spontaneous, 
fresh, birdlike and delightful. It is not deep, 
over thoughtful, or especially rare. 


The great English poets of to-day are not 
more attentive to the ear than Mr. Peck. They 
may surpass him in thought, but not in melody. 
He may be said to be of the old-fashioned type 
—-seeing poetry in birds, beasts and the fields. 
The more modern poet sings of the soul, and 
the man and his problems. 


A great poet to-day must be a student, a 
philosopher, a historian, a man of letters. 


But here is Mr. Peck delighting us with his 
fresh, airy, charming verses, —the verses of a 
healthy plowboy-like Burns. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 





AN ALABAMA GARDEN. 


Along a pine-clad hill it lies, 
O’erlooked by limpid Southern skies, 
A spot to feast a fairy’s eyes, 
A nook for happy fancies. 
The wild bee’s mellow monotone 
Here blends with bird-notes zephyr blown, 
And many an insect voice unknown 
The harmony enhances. 


The rose’s shattered splendor flees 
With lavish grace on every breeze, 


And lilies sway with flexile ease 
Like dryads snowy-breasted. 
And where gardenias drowse between 
Rich curving leaves of glossy green, 
The cricket strikes his tambourine, 
Amid the mosses nested. 


Here dawn-flushed myrtles interlace, 
And sifted sunbeams shyly trace 
Frail arabesques whose shifting grace 
Is wrought of shade and shimmer ; 
At eventide scents quaint and rare 
Go straying through my garden fair, 
As if they sought with wildered air 
The fireflies fitful glimmer. 


Oh, could some painter’s facile brush, 
On canvas limn my garden’s blush, 
The fevered world its would hush 
To crown the high endeavor; 
Or could a poet snare in rhyme 
The breathings of this balmy clime 
His fame might dare the dart of Time 
And soar undimmed forever ! 





MIGNON. 


Across the gloom the gray moth speeds 
To taste the midnight brew, 
The drowsy lilies tell their beads 
On rosaries of dew. 
The stars seem kind 
And e’en the wind 
Hath pity for my woe, 
Ah, must I sue in vain ma belle? 
Say no, Mignon, say no! 
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Ere long the dawn will come to break 
The web of darkness through ; 
Let not my heart unanswered ache 
That beats alone for you. 
Your casement ope 
And bid me hope, 
Give me one smile to bless ; 
A word will ease my pain ma belle, 
Say yes, Mignon, say yes! 





WHEN AUTUMN PASSETH BY. 


Where purple elderberries vie 
With sumach’s crimson stain, 

A flood of mellow minstrelsy 
O’erflows the winding lane. 

A myriad insect voices flute 
And rival throats reply. 

No tree, no tuft of grass is mute 
When Autumn passeth by. 


A perfume rare of ripening leaves 
On zephyr pinions floats, 

And oft the scent of browning sheaves 
Blends with the cricket notes ; 

Each hanging bough a censer swings 
Beneath the dreamful sky, 

And at her feet rich fragrance flings 
When Autumn passeth by. 


The spiders thrid their gossamer 
With jewels for her head ; 

The thistles strew their down for her, 
That softly she may tread; 

The brooklet stills its summer glee 
Whene’er her feet draw nigh, 

And gently drones the yellow bee 
When Autumn passeth by. 


Strange sorceries the spirit bind 
And work a haunting spell ; 
Weird voices echo on the wind, 
And whisper beauty’s knell. 
At eventide a lonely star 
Comes forth to mourn on high, 
And sheds its quivering light afar, 
When Autumn passeth by. 


The sweetest song that ever flows 
Hath sorrow in its strain ; 
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The keenest joy that mortal knows 
Is always half a pain. 

So life and death combine their art 
To charm the ear and eye, 

And lovely pathos wins the heart 
When Autumn passeth by. 





A KNOT OF BLUE. 
(For the Boys of Yale.) 


She hath no gems of lustre bright 
To sparkle in her hair ; 
No need hath she of borrowed light 
To make her beauty fair. 
Upon her shining locks 4-float 
Are daisies wet with dew, 
And peeping from her lissome throat 
A little knot of blue. 
A dainty knot of blue, 
A ribbon blithe of hue 
It fills my dreams with sunny gleams — 
That little knot of blue. 


I met her down the shadowed lane 
Beneath the apple-tree, 
The balmy blossoms fell like rain 
Upon my Love and me; 
And what I said, or what I did 
That morn, I never knew, 
But to my breast there came and hid 
A little knot of blue. 
A little knot of blue, 
A love-knot strong and true, 
’*T will hold my heart till life shall part,— 
That little knot of blue. 





THE GRAPEVINE SWING. 


When I was a boy on the old plantation, 
Down by the deep bayou, 
The fairest spot of all creation 
Under the arching blue; 
Where the wind came over the cotton and corn, 
To the long slim loop I’d spring 
With brown feet bare, and a hat-brim torn, 
And swing in the grapevine swing. 
Swinging in the grapevine swing, 
Laughing where the wild-birds sing, 
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I dream and sigh 
For the days gone by 
Swinging in the grapevine swing. 


Out—o’er the water-lilies bonnie and bright, 
Back—to the moss-grown trees ; 
I shouted and laughed with a heart as light 
As a wild rose tossed by the breeze. 
The mocking-bird joined in my reckless glee, 
I longed for no angel’s wing ; 
I was just as near heaven as [ wanted to be 
Swinging in the grapevine swing. 
Swinging in the grapevine swing, 
Laughing where the wild-birds sing,— 
Oh, to be a boy 
With a heart full of joy, 
Swinging in the grapevine swing! 


I'm weary at noon, I weary at night, 

I’m fretted and sore of heart, 

And care is sowing my locks with white 

As I wend through the fevered mart. 

I’m tired of the world with its pride and pomp, 

And fame seems a worthless thing. 

Id barter it all for one day’s romp, 

And a swing in the grapevine swiug. 
Swinging in the grapevine swing, 
Laughing where the wild-birds sing, 

I would I were away ~ 
From the world to-day, 
Swinging in the grapevine swing. 


TO A CRICKET. 


Piper with the rusty quill 
Fifing on a windy hill 
In a dusty coat ; 
Saddened by the fading glow 
Softer measures seem to flow 
From thy russet throat. 


Perched amid the withered grass, 
Like a friar singing mass 
O’er the blossoms dead ; 
Hauntingly a note of woe 
Echoes from thy tremolo 
Mourning beauty fled. 


As I listen fancy strays 
Backward through the summer ways 
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Prankt with nodding flowers ; 
And anon the fragrant night 
Rich in song and rare delight 
Opes her musky bowers. 


Glowworms glimmer, fireflies speed 

Lighting Puck and Mustard-seed 
And their pixie crew. 

Then the darkness flees, and Morn 

Peeping o’er the poppied corn 
Becks to pleasures new. 


Dimpled daisies, laughing, toss 
Kisses o’er the dewy moss 
At my wayward feet ; 
While the lays of bees and birds 
Sweeter than all carolled words 
In soft chorus meet. 


Rising from the lap of Noon 
Comes a drowsy breeze to croon 
Mid the new-mown hay : 
As thou pipest, thus I fare, 
Fancy led to visions rare 
Down the summer day. 


When the winds from arctic waves 

Wailing o’er the flower graves 
Glass each shuddering pool ; 

Minstrel, flee thy frozen nest! 

I shall wait thee; be my guest 
On the hearth at Yule. 


THE CAPTAIN’S FEATHER. 


The dew is on the heather, 
The moon is in the sky, 
And the captain’s waving feather 
Proclaims the hour is high, 
When some upon their horses 
Shall through the battle ride, 
And some with bleeding corses 
Must on the heather bide. 


The dust is on the heather, 
The moon is in the sky, 

And about the captain’s feather 

The bolts of battle fly : 
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But hark, what sudden wonder 
Breaks forth upon the gloom ? 
It is the cannon’s thunder — 
It is the voice of doom ! 


The blood is on the heather, 
The night is in the sky, 
And the gallant captain’s feather 
Shall wave no more on high ; 
The grave and holy brother 
To God is saying Mass, 
But who shall tell his mother, 
And who shall tell his lass ? 
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LITERATURE AND THE COLLEGES. 


The men who created an American litera- 
ture during the first two generations of the 
present century were, nearly all of them, col- 
lege bred. Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, Thoreau, were graduates. 
Cooper, Bryant and Poe studied at Yale, Wil- 
liams and the University of Virginia, respect- 
ively, though they left before taking a degree. 
The only important exceptions were Irving and 
Whittier. I purposely confine the comparison 
to writers in the department of belles lettres, 
or imaginative literature. If orators, histor- 
ians, etc., were included, the case in favor of 
the colleges would be even stronger.* 

It needs but a glance at the names which 
have come to the front since the civil war to 
assure us that this state of things has changed, 
and that now just the reverse is true. The 
men who have been making our literature dur- 
ing the last thirty or forty years are, as a rule, 
not college graduates. Bayard Taylor and 
Walt Whitman, who belong, as to date, on the 
border line between the older and younger 
generation—Bret Harte, Clemens, Howells, 
James, Cable, Burroughs, James Whitcomb 
Riley, have taken none but honorary degrees. 
This list might be indefinitely extended with- 
out greatly influencing the generalization. 
Thus, Mr. Stedman, Mr. Edward Everett Hale 
and Mr. Warner are college men; Mr. Stoddard, 
Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Gilder are not. And if the 
investigation were pursued through the literary 
directory, so as to take in the numerous clever 


*Webster, Choate, Everett, Presoott, Bancroft, Motley, Beecher, 
Parkman, Phillips, etc., etc. 
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contributors of fiction, essays, verse and mis- 
cellaneous matter to the magazines, I believe 
that the ratio would hold. 

The editor of the Century, “with the aim of 
encouraging literary activity among college 
graduates,” has recently offered prizes for the 
best poems, essays and short stories written 
by alumni of the classes of 1897-1900. In 
the remarks accompanying this offer (Septem- 
ber, 1897), he says: ‘The Century’s offer 
naturally brings up consideration of the often 
noticed fact that so few of our literary men, 
since the earlier days, have been college grad- 
uates. The writer some years ago made up a 
list of about forty of the then living prominent 
American authors. A very small proportion 
of these were found to be college graduates. 
The proportion of that class of writers appears 
to be gradually increasing; but if a list were 
made of a dozen or fifteen of the men and 
women now at the head of American literature, 
the public would be surprised to find that there 
were so many more A. M.’s, L. H. D.’s and 
LL. D.’s than B. A.’s among them.” 

Naturally, this fact has not escaped notice, 
and naturally, also, it has been made the occa- 
sion of unfavorable comment upon an academic 
education. Why don’t our colleges turn out 
any more Hawthornes and Lowells? And they 
are exhorted to bring up their English depart- 
ments to a higher degree of efficiency. The 
Century says, e.g.: ‘Doubtless the greater at- 
tention given of late in some of the colleges and 
universities to the study of literature, pure and 
simple, especially to English literature, is partly 
due to a knowledge of their own disproportion- 
ate representation in our modern authorship.” 
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But I doubt this. I do not believe that 
college faculties are generally aware of this 
disproportionate representation, or that they 
would care much about it if they were. 

There were no English departments when 
Hawthorne and Lowell were at college. En- 
glish, as an academic study, had not yet been 
invented. (I know the tradition about Prof. 
Edward Channing at Harvard, and of his 
theme-correctings and of what he thereby did 
for American literature, and of how he pro- 
nounced Tennyson a great calf, etc., etc., but 
T do not look upon this tradition as convincing). 
Hawthorne and Lowell were fed on the good 
old curriculum, Greek, Latin and mathematics, 
with a slight infusion of ethics, metaphysics 
and natural science in senior year. And does 
anyone really believe that the poor little Bow- 
doin College of the Twenties accounts for 
Hawthorne’s romances and Longfellow’s poems? 
Or that early Dartmouth is responsible for the 
eloquence of Webster and the rhetoric of 
Choate? 

The explanation must be sought, not in a 
decay of literary spirit at the colleges—there 
has been no such decay—but in the social ad- 
vancement of the community at large, which 
has deprived the colleges of their educational 
monopoly. In the first half of the century, 
when high civilization was mostly confined to 
the Atlantic sea-board, when all our cities were 
provincial, when publishers hesitated to under- 
take a book by a native author, when news- 
papers and magazines paid little or nothing for 
literary contributions, the colleges were natur- 
ally the rallying places of intellectual life in 
a greater degree than they are to-day. Every 
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boy of bookish tastes and literary aspirations 
was sent to college as a matter of course; and 
the colleges, though slenderly equipped, were 
numerous and gave an education cheaply. It 
is obvious how the means of an extra-academic 
culture have now been multiplied by the great 
modern newspapers and magazines; by the 
ocean steamers which bring Europe to our 
doors, and the railway lines that make every 
part of our own territory accessible; by the 
public libraries, lecture courses, galleries, 
theatres, museums, schools of art, language, 
technology and music in our principal cities; 
by the general growth in wealth and refinement 
of living. A glance at the list of names 
on any well-known publisher’s advertising 
page will show how many of our recent 
men of letters have been educated by the op- 
portunities of travel, and how many of them 
are graduates of the printing press and the 
editor’s desk, rather than of the university. 
But it is asked, why have not our colleges 
kept pace with this growth? With their 
greatly increased wealth, their numerous stu- 
dents, their liberal provision for elective courses 
and specialized work, their graduate fellow- 
ships, their better equipment in every way, 
why do they not become radiating centers of 
literary influence? With all their concessions 
to the new sciences, their education is still 
prevailingly literary. Language studies and 
the sciences of man and mind still hold their 
old proportionate place. Greek, Latin, San- 
skrit, comparative philology, the languages 
and literatures of the Aryan and Semitic races, 
history, sociology, ethics, logic, philosophy— 
all these branches are taught. Ample recog- 
nition of the mother tongue has at last been 
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accorded, and there are courses in English and 
American poetry, in the drama, in the novel 
even. Aesthetics is no longer ignored; some of 
the universities have schools of music and of 
the fine arts. Well, with all this, where are 
your results? Where are your Emersons, 
Longfellows, Poes? Where are, etc., etc. 
And above all, what are your professors doing? 
Where are their contributions to our national 
literature? 


A little thoughtful consideration of the rela- 
tion between scholarship and literature will 
supply an answer to all these demands. The 
Century article touches the point when it says: 
“The direct efficacy of institutions, of acade- 
mies, in the creation of artists in general, will 
always be a matter of dispute.” The truth is 
that a college as such, @ e., as a body of 
teachers and investigators, is never directly 
stimulative of creative work on the part of its 
scholars. It is not a guild of practical artists, 
like the Italian painters of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, or the English dramatists of Shakspeare’s 
time, working together, competing, imitating, 
learning from each other; a school of masters 
and disciples, fellow craftsmen, bringing their 
product every day to the test of the market. 
The literary gift is the result of nature acted 
on by life. Scholarship, on the other hand, deals 
with books rather than life, is retrospective, 
critical, analytic. The old fashioned text books 
in rhetoric used to divide the subject into two 
parts, Invention and Expression. They had a 
great deal to say about the latter, but the 
chapter devoted to Invention was meagre. Of 
course: how could the text book maker give 
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rules for invention? He was generally, him- 
self, quite unable to invent. 

It would be strange if, among a body of 
university professors and learners, busy con- 
stantly with the things of the mind, in contact 
always with the great old standards of literary 
style, the artist’s instinct and the power of 
fresh creation did not sometimes show them- 
selves. And when they do, they have every 
chance of reduplication by interaction, sympa- 
thy and the atmosphere of culture—“the still 
air of delightful studies”—always to be found 
at an ancient seat of learning. This happened 
at Harvard in the Thirties and Forties. Still 
the conditions were exceptional. ‘‘The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table” was not a conse- 
quence of Dr. Holmes’s function in the Medi- 
cal School, and the “‘Biglow Papers” cannot 
be credited altogether to the Chair of Modern 
Languages. By the way, people continually 
talk of Longfellow and Lowell as if they had 
been professors of English literature, instead of 
the Romance tongues. They had nothing to 
do, as professors, with English literature or 
composition. 

Colleges, then, are not apt to be forcing beds 
or breeding places of literature. It is the 
scholar’s business to know and the teacher’s to 
teach. The university teacher is generally 
expected, also, to enlarge the boundaries of 
knowledge in his sphere, to devote a part of 
his energies to original research. But he can- 
not reasonably be held to an obligation to do 
“creative” work. The teacher of literature, 
English or otherwise, may be fairly expected 
to inspire his students with an interest in the 
subject, to train them to a higher appreciation 
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of what they read and teach them to distinguish 
good from bad. He can hardly be called upon 
to stimulate them to original production. 
American colleges are not responsible for 
American literature. 

But I will go farther and affirm that not 
only is the point of view of the scholar, the 
man of learning, quite different from that of 
the writer, the man of letters; it is usually an- 
tagonistic. This is strange, that the man 
whose life is spent in teaching and studying 
literature should feel, or affect, a contempt for 
the literary class. Yet it is not inexplicable. It 
is natural that one whose mind has been braced, 
whose taste has been cultivated to a nice 
severity by the study of the masterpieces of 
the world’s literature, should be impatient of 
the popular acclaim which greets the last new 
novel. Scholarship makes a man fastidious, 
difficult, exacting of himself as of others, and 
checks the impulse to produce. The compar- 
ative barrenness of Gray’s career at Cambridge 
is an instance of that palsy which sometimes 
overtakes the academic recluse, out of touch 
with life, growing in on himself, retiring more 
and more to ‘the far eastern uplands.” 

But it may be suspected that that distrust of 
the ephemeral productions of the day which is 
often found among college dons is not always 
the sign of a superior taste. Sometimes it is a 
sign of blindness. It is much safer to praise 
an old book than a new. The old book has 
been duly labeled. Contemporary merit is 
uncertain as yet; authorities have not stamped 
it with their approval. A dull man gets a cer- 
tain advantage over a clever man, if he is able 
to compare him, to his disadvantage, with some 
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much cleverer man who is already dead. Pope 
has satirized this affectation and has detected 
the real motive of it. 

He who, to seem more deep than you or I, 

Extols old bards, or Merlin’s Prophecy, 


Mistake him not; he envies, not admires, 
And, to debase the sons, exalts the sires. 


It might be expected that teachers of litera- 
ture—under which term should be included 
professors of ancient and modern languages as 
well asof English literature and rhetoric—would 
be, of all men, the most alert to discover and 
the most hospitable in welcoming whatever is 
best in the new literature of to-day. The proper 
attitude of one who lives with books, and by 
books, is one of respect toward the writer of 
books. Some day his successors will be lec- 
turing their classes on the books now coming 
out, just as he is now engaged in expounding 
and interpreting authors whom time has made 
classic. But scholarship has a Philistinism of 
its own and is not always liberal in its recogni- 
tion of fresh talents. A song, a comedy, a tale 
which is a thousand years old and written in a 
dead language is worth serious study; but there 
is something frivolous, something hardly proper, 
about a song or comedy or tale written in mod- 
ern English and published yesterday, possibly 
in a magazine—possibly, still worse!—by a 
man with whom we have personal acquaintance. 
Such literature is “popular;” it is not ‘aca- 
demic.” 

Bat to say of any piece of literature that it 
is academic, is commonly to say about the worst 
thing that can be said of it; for it is equivalent 
to saying that itis dead. Correctness and re- 
finement are the supposed attributes of aca- 
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demic work. Buta refined corpse! And, as 
Dr. Johnson might have paraphrased the prov- 
erb, a lion which has lost the potentiality of 
continued existence is of inferior consequence 
to a dog in which the vital spirit is not yet 
extinct. 

A professorship of belles lettres in an Ameri- 
can college was to be filled, and a number 
of graduates who had won recognition by their 
writings were mentioned for the place. But 
they were all rejected, as not sufficiently aca- 
demic. One of them was a “dilettante,” 7. ¢., 
he had cultivated literature for the love of it, 
and not professionally. Another was a “bo- 
hemian,” 7. ¢., he had supported himself by 
writing for the magazines. A third was a 
‘““second-rate novelist;” a fourth was a ‘‘minor* 
poet,” and so on. 

Now here again is astrange thing. Some- 
one who has written the life of a standard 
novelist, or edited the works of an old poet, is 
thereby thought worthy of a chair of literature 
inauniversity. But if the novelist or the poet 
were alive to-day, and were a candidate for the 


*It is not obvious why a minor poet should be any more an object of 
derision than a minimus prose writer. Is poetry, then, the only art 
which it is forbidden to cultivate, unless the artist can reach supreme 
excellence? Of course, ifthe product be absolutely poor; but there are 
degrees, aud it seems to me that I have known of minor essayists, minor 
critics, minor playwrights, painters, grammarians, sculptors, engravers, 
architects, musicians, enjoying a comfortable share of estimation. But 
the minor poet has no friends, and everyone quotes Horace against him: 
‘Non di,'non homines, you know the rest.” His foes are of his own house- 
hold. But it is fair to appeal from Byron to Wordsworth, for whose fine 
nameless poem I here propose a name : 


AN APOLOGY FOR MINOR POETRY. 


If thou indeed derive thy light from heaven, 

Shine, poet, in thy place, and be content. 

The star that from the zenith darts its beams, 
Visible though it be to half the earth, 

Though half a sphere be conscious of its brightness, 
Is yet of no diviner origin, 

No purer essence, than the one that burns, 

Like an untended watch-fire, on the ridge 

Of some dark mountain, or than those which seem 
Humbly to hang, like twinkling winter lamps, 
Among the branches of the leafless trees. 

Then, to the measure of the light vouchsafed, 
Shine, poet, in thy place, and be content. 
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same chair, the university would none of him. 
His books are studied there, but he would not 
be suffered to expound them. Perhaps this is 
not so unreasonable as it looks. Not all crea- 
tive authors would make good college pro- 
fessors. Very few professors of literature have 
done as much for literature as Goldsmith or 
Burns or Edgar Poe, and yet it is doubtful if any 
of these would be quite in place in a chair of 
English. But even in the case of these ex- 
tremely unacademic representatives of the 
literary class, the disqualification would be 
rather personal than professional. Burns, to 
be sure, was no scholar, and it is not easy to 
fancy him lecturing to a room-full of Edinburgh 
undergraduates on The Distinction between the 
Ayrshire and Kincardineshire Dialects of the 
Lowland Scotch. Goldsmith was superficial and 
Poe was not exactly learned, but each of them 
had the makings of a good critic, as witness 
the latter’s Rationale of Verse and the former’s 
Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Learn- 
ing in Europe, which has been recently re- 
printed in a critical edition. 

Or take the highest names in English liter- 
ary history. Milton’s, of course, is a name 
which would recommend itself to a university 
position. He was a scholar in every conven- 
tional and academic sense. But would Shaks- 
peare’s? Can we imagine him discoursing 
from the professor’s chair on Theories of Dra- 
matic Construction? His want of Latin and 
Greek is traditional, and he was a student of 
men rather than of books. And yet who doubts 
that that supreme intelligence could have bent 
itself to any task, and could have given us, 
had it chosen, a theoria of the art which it 
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practiced in such perfection? Shakspeare has 
put into Hamlet’s mouth an excellent lecture on 
the player’s art. And, indeed, who can speak of 
art with more authority than the artist? The 
fact that the dramatist was himself a player 
might have shut him out from a college pro- 
fessorship, if we can conceive him seeking 
such a position. And yet we have recently 
seen a university audience listening eagerly to 
Joseph Jefferson expounding the principles of 
his profession. 

For that Philistinism which looks askance 
upon “mere literature,” and which is partly 
an inheritance of Puritanism and partly that 
ingrained contempt in the Anglo-Saxon race 
for the arts that minister to beauty rather than 
to utility, has been yielding of late even in the 
colleges, the citadels of ancient prejudice. 
The chairs of English in many American uni- 
versities are now occupied by men who actually 
know how to write, who have written—written 
poems, stories, plays, and temerariously pub- 
lished them even in magazines. Men such as 
Brander Matthews, George E. Woodberry, 
Pierce Egan, Bliss Perry, Barrett Wendell, 
Arlo Bates, Clinton Scollard. And I have not 
heard that any of them have been any the less 
useful as teachers, because they have also been 
practitioners of the literary art. 


Henry A. BEERS. 

















Free. 


FREE. 


A winter-prisoner, loath and long, 

From sun and song, 

One sapphire-hearted morningtide I heard 
A jubilant word, 

A mellow music-syllable from a tree 
Spring’s herald robin caroled clear to me,— 
“Free! O free!” 


Ah! With what iterant lustihood, 

What buoyant mood, 

Did I, the ice-endungeoned one, reply 

To that glad cry! 

What sudden visions did it bring to me, 
What dream-delight, what vanished ecstasy! 
‘*Free! O free!” 


Once more the melody and mirth 

Of the old earth! 

Once more the soft warm whisper of the rain, 
The waves of grain ! 

And all the little laughters that there be 

In vine and grass,—no more chill secrecy ! 
‘Free! O free!” 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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SOME FURTHER YALE YARNS. 


A LITERARY CAREER. 


“‘ What’s the matter with the Dwarf? Sport- 
ing the oak as the English say—as we don’t say 
—locking his friends out, and burning midnight 
oil till three in the morning. Yes, we noticed his 
light in Durfee, coming home from the sere- 
nade.” 

“‘ The serenade ?” 

“Yes; the serenade at the Fem. Sem.” 

‘That was three in the morning ?” 

“Well, you see our Beta Lambda supper 
lasted quite late. Each fellow had to make 
two speeches—and it took some time—.” 
Little Jack coughed demurely, “Then the 
serenade delayed us—” 

‘¢ At least the Dwarf was’nt there.” 

‘‘ What’s the matter with the ‘ College Her- 
cules,” as the newspapers called him after the 
last foot-ball game —?” 

“ Let’s go and find out —” 

The two juniors marched over to Durfee 
arm in arm, dodged a base ball that Great 
Barrington threw on a line to Paige from the 
corner of Old North Middle, and ran up the 
stairs of North entry, and pounded on the 
Dwarf’s door. 

No response. They knew he was inside 
well enough. Little Jack yelled through the 
key-hole: ‘‘Sa—ay Dwarf—what’s up— 
why don’t you ever come out of your hole any 
more? Are you trying for first division or 
what — you old galoot ?” 

No response. 
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‘What are you up to, old man?” 

Still no response. 

“T know a way to get into his room— 
through Dickson’s bedroom window,” said 
Little Jack. 

They knocked at Dickson’s door. Dickson, 
who roomed next door, was a senior, and tre- 
mendously on his dignity. But as they pro- 
fessed a real anxiety for the Dwarf’s welfare he 
allowed them to go through his bedroom window, 
and so out on the sill, and into the Dwarf’s 
bedroom. Fortunately the window was open. 

They crept into the Dwarf’s study with more 
or less fear and trembling, for the Dwarf might 
take it into his head to pound them a little by 
way of variety, as he had evidently shut him- 
self in for a purpose. 

To their surprise they found him out. A 
litter of papers and MSS. covered his desk: 
Little Jack picked up a printed form and read. 

“The Editor of the Gusher’s Monthly re- 
grets exceedingly that the story submitted by 
Mr. Sprague is not exactly suited to their 
readers. This does not imply that the editor 
desires to pass upon the literary merit of the 
MS. or upon its character in any way. It is 
merely an expression of judgment as to availa- 
bility. 

The Editor of Gusher’s Monthly.” 


They found more of these souvenirs of edi- 
torial cleverness, and on the sofa were two 
piles of MSS., neatly laid side by side. The 
juniors indelicately made a grab for the type 
written pages. ‘Oh, this is nuts for the 
whole crowd,” laughed Little Jack, ‘ what 
will the boys say when they see this! So— 
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the old Dwarf has been making a literary strike 
on the quiet — what a horse on the cuss!” 

“Every one of his efforts rejected— Poor 
Dwarf!” laughed Tom Keith, for he it was 
who was with Little Jack in his efforts to un- 
earth the Dwarf. 

Then there was a siory about fit for the New 
York Ledger which the poor idiot had sent to 
the Century, Harper's, Scribner’s, Cosmopolitan 
and to McClure’s. Of course it had been re- 
turned with the usual polite rejection. (The 
poor Dwarf wondered why they went to all the 
trouble of printing his rejections!) A poem 
on “Sunlight on the. Meadow” which was 
pathetically knock-kneed and splay-footed. 
Some essays which even the Yale Lit had sense 
enough to reject, and a critique on Goethe’s 
Faust, which was childlike in simplicity of 
ideas and which the two fellows wickedly read 
aloud and hooted at. 

““ Now,” said Little Jack, “‘ Poor old Dwarf 
Sprague has been trying to be a distinguished 
literary man. He’s worked like a dog at it 
and I suggest that we try and do the square 
thing by him.” 

“‘ How’s that?” asked Tom Keith. 

“Why its this way. Ifthe dear old fellow 
wants to get into the magazines — dash it all 
— he shall do so—” 

“But how?” 

““ Why it’s easy. Listen, to-morrow I’ll get 
some printer to print some letter-heads with 
“ Scribner’s Magazine, Editorial Rooms” on 
them and then I'll write Sprague the grandest 
letter you ever saw. I'll tell him that we like 
his work and hope he will keep on sending more 
MSS. to us, and I’ll do the same thing with the 
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Century people, and then I mean to work the 
College press, and announce the forthcoming 
story just as they do in the regular advertising 
literary journals. And I know Jinks, who is a 
reporter’ on the New Haven Daily Spunk, and 
Pll get him to write an account of the Dwarf’s 
early life—oh there’s a winter’s fun ahead of 
us all right!” 


The wicked little fellow laughed and danced 
a pas seul in his fiendish glee. 


““T'll make Sprague as big a literary light 
as any of the fellows who write very little and 
get their pictures in the magazines and puffing 
notices of themselves. J’ll puff him to the 
skies— I’ll advertise him all over as the coming 
literary swell —” and the fat little fellow rolled 
about on the floor laughing. 


The two. juniors stole a few of the returned 
MSS. and then stole gently away by the route 
they had entered. 


A few days later the Dwarf received a very 
encouraging letter from the Editors of Scribner’s, 
and duly posted in New York. “ Your style,” 
they said, “shows great maturity, study and depth 
of thought. Nothing since Hawthorne has 
been more perspicuous.— For clarity of ex- 
pression we are obliged to go back to the classic 
French authors of the 18th Siecle. Montaigne 
embodied the germ of your ideas in his essays. 
Voltaire has some of your airy persiflage. 
Among Americans only Judge Spoopendyke, 
of Kansas, has your freedom in the use of 
grammar.” 


The use of “ Judge Spoopendyke” nearly 
et the cat out of the bag. The Dwarf re- 
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collected that the name of the fabulous judge 
was often on the lips of Little Jack. 

But then, he felt sure that no one knew of 
his literary efforts. He had spoken of them 
to no one, he had written under lock and key, 
and then the printed heading deceived him. 
No, on the whole he concluded “ these literary 
chaps are beginning to find me out.” 

There followed a few days later a very en- 
thusiastic piece of puffery in one of the New 
Haven journals. ‘‘We learn with pleasure, 
that H. C. Sprague, stroke of last years vic- 
torious Yale eight, has gone into literature quite 
extensively. He has on the stocks several im- 
portant stories which will ultimately see the 
light in the pages of the Century, Harper’s, 
Scribner’s, and other leading magazines, Be- 
sides these efforts, which will make him famous 
as a man of brains as well as an athlete.” 

A few days later the Yale News printed an 
account of Sprague’s life, where he was born, 
some of earliest efforts in composition. A hymn, 
composed by him when only in his seventh year. 

This article was bona fide. A freshman on 
the News reportorial staff interviewed the great 
literary light and got the facts very straight 
from the Dwarf himself. 

Every one in college began to talk of 
Sprague’s success, and began to ask to see some 
of his work. With a view to bringing the 
Dwarf forward, Little Jack organized a literary 
club, called the Minervan Sodality, and the 
Dwarf was elected First High Regal Potentate. 

Then the fun began, 

Everyone loved the Dwarf—and loved to 
tease him—and his boundless good nature alone 
prevented a serious row. They got him to 
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read one of his stories before the Sodality, and 
then they proved it was plagiarized from an old 
volume of the Lit. Little Jack managed this 
very ingeniously, copying out a part of the old 
tale and typewriting it into the Dwarf’s story. 
Of course the latter denied it, but the proof 
against him was overwhelming. They had a 
mock trial at the Minervan Sodality, and the 
Dwarf was fined a champagne supper for the 
crowd, which he paid—not cheerfully—but will- 
ingly, as they told him the proof was too strong 
against him. At the supper they crowned his 
dear old head with bays, and Paige poured a 
libation of claret over him, after the old 
Grecian manner, and he appeared well enough 
satisfied — even if it spoiled his dress suit. 

The stories still came back from the maga- 
zines, however, with harrowing frequency, and 
the Dwarf felt he could no longer put off the in- 
evitable. What he was going to do—as fully 
mapped out in the News—he was unable to 
accomplish. He began to look overtrained 
and worried. 

At last he said one day to Barrington, “I 
say, Barry, I am going to give the whole thing 
up.” 

“What — Rowing ?” 

“‘ No — literature.” 

““ Why so ae 

“Oh, I haven’t the time—” 

“Well, I can’t advise you to give it up now, 
while you are just in the beginning of such a 
splendid career—” 

“Oh, d n the career! ” 

“Why, Dwarf?” 

““T don’t believe it’s in me! ” 

Barrington linked his arm in the Dwarf’s 
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and they strolled over to Chapel street. Little 
Jack happened to come out of Hoadley’s and 
waited for them. 

“Congratulations, Dwarf. The Palladium 
says youre writing a serial story for the 
BACHELOR OF ARTS, the new college maga- 
zine. Is it a fact?” 

“Tt’s a huge and contemptible falsehood! ” 

*¢ And it says, (he read) Mr. Sprague’s literary 
vogue is something wonderful. He is not yet 
twenty, yet Kipling’s name is hardly more fre- 
quently mentioned just now than his. The 
publishers are besieging him for MSS.” 

“See here, Jack—” 

“Well?” 

“T think I can see through a millstone with 
a hole in it.” 

The Dwarf’s face indicated a storm brewing. 

“Don’t you like to be —to be the great 
literary light you are, Dwarf? Do you regret 
it?” Little Jack asked fearfully. 

“T think I know—now—” 

“Know what?” 

“‘ You're always up to some sort of rascality.” 

“ But, Dwarf—” 

“That making me out a plagiarist — was 
that nice of you, you little blackguard? ” 

“Plagiarist? Why that’s nothing—Shakes- 
peare plagiarized— often.” 

“And then to hold me up to ridicule in all 
the papers.” 

“ Oh well— it’s the result of fame.” 

“| n it, it’s not nice of you!” 

“Don’t accuse me!” 

Little Jack was backing away, and when he 
saw a good chance he skipped away across 
Chapel street into the Campus. 
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Barrington tried to appease the Dwarf, but 
to no effect. The whole scheme of the Miner- 
van Sodality dawned upon him. His wrath 
grew and waxed with the days. The whole 
crowd kept out of his way. There was sure 
to be a row somewhere, and Little Jack fairly 
trembled in his boots. 

“Tt’s a great deal worse than the wrath ot 
Achilles, fellows, he said one day in Paige’s 
room, and I don’t see how I’m going to escape 
an awful walloping. The Dwarf is sulking in 
his tents. Oh, he’ll maul me some day. But 
I’ve got a chance.” 

** A chance?” 

“Yes. I sent a little bit of comic verse to 
the Century a month ago, signed it Sprague’s 
full name. Now if they take it—it ought to 
please him.” 

“‘T don’t know, it may make him boil over.” 

The crowd was divided as to what the effect 
exactly on Sprague would be. 


A week later Little Jack, his round face 
displaying a mixed expression of fear and hope, 
knocked at the Dwarf’s door in Durfee. 

He was in, and he called out gruffly 
“Herein!” He was smoking a pipe, and stew- 
ing over a Greek text book, clad in a long 
dressing gown and slippers, and looking very 
solemn. 

“Oh you, Jack!” He shook off a slipper. 

‘Yes, it’s me. I’ve come to show you some- 
thing.” 

“You are no friend of mine, you scoundrel!” 

“T am your real friend —the others, they 
are the ones.” 

“Rot! You are the great he devil of the 
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class. You deserve to be spanked, and spanked 
you shall be,—it is opportune.” 
“Read this first.” 


It was a genuine letter from the Century 
people, accepting the Dwarf’s “amusing little 
poem,” and containing a check for ten dollars. 

“There!” said Little Jack. “And I’ve got 
ten more—I wrote to Dad last week and told 
him I only wrote for money now, and he said 
he believed it!—and Barry’s got another— 
and we’re going to give you a big blowout to- 
night, and all will be forgiven.” 

“And the poem, Jack, you little confounded 
smart cuss—is it to come out in my name?” 

“Yes.” 


“Then I have done something —will it be 
kept quiet—now Jack !” 

“Yes. It’s a secret to be buried in the 
archives of the Minervan Sodality, and then 
we'll burn the archives up!” 

“‘And will I get the credit for it?” 

“As sure as I live!” 

“‘ Jack, it’s awfully good of you, you smart 
little seamp!” I rather think it lets me out. 

““Tt’s because I, I love you, Dwarf.” 

Little Jack looked behind to see if the door 
was open for his escape, if necessary. 

The Dwarf stood at his full height. “I—I 
feel somehow as if I ought to spank you, Jack, 
but, d—n it, that poem—But no one knows how 
I have suffered. I feel as if the whole world 
was engaged in looking at me and wondering 
why some of my stories and things didn’t come 
out. Oh, it’s awful! But now I can point 
to something —how many verses, Jack?” 

“Only three.” 
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“ Three —well, let it go at that! And they 
actually shook hands. 

The result was, the good old Dwarf forgot 
and forgave, and the supper came off in in great 
style—the last of the famous Minervan Sodality. 

But his literary career made a lot of fun that 
long dull winter term, after the Junior Prom. 
and the poem was the beginning of Little 
Jack’s frequent appearance in Life, Puck, Judge, 
Truth, and all the comic papers. Every one 
knows him now. He is becoming famous. 


J. S. Woop. 


IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 


The trout-brook, after storm, with sunset lit, 

Hath grown almost a river, brown and brawly, 
Whose music notes on broken staves are writ, 

Like burst of song from Genius, rude and scrawly! 


O sweet, sweet death of Tempest, sunset-crowned ! 
O glad rebirth of rivulet into river! 

Let me bear off to my remotest bound 
The sacred messages ye thus deliver : 


That Fulness is the meed of seeming strife ; 
That Storm, as well as calm, hath right divine in Life. 


HENRY AUSTIN. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Athletics. —HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE has 
this to say in Collier’s Weekly of the woman 
driver: 

“ Bicyclists have a good deal to contend with, 
and not the least of their perils is*the woman 
driver. You start merrily off along a country 
road, not overwide nor extra smooth, but good 
enough withal. You pass, without care or 
thought, several carriages, a grocer’s cart, 
other cyclists and various pedestrians. Then, 
to your horror, you see a dogeart with two 
dames therein loom up at the end of the curve. 
You grip your handle-bars firmly and slow up, 
keeping well to the right. The girl driving 
tightens her hold on the reins and flicks her 
horse with the whip, moving from side to side 
and rapidly approaching you. You grit your 
teeth, and balance your wheel on the narrow 
edge of the ditch. She reaches you, swerves 
nearer, there is a cloud of dust, a ‘Good 
gracious!’ from the girl not driving, the 
wheels brush your arm, and you are past, safe 
and trembling, and earnestly praying she may 
be the last you are to encounter on that trip. 
Let the scorcher and the wobbler and the 
truck-driver appear, but not another woman 


driver.” *,* 


Wheeling is getting to be a winter sport to 
a greater degree than ever before. The new 
chainless wheel is not yet ‘come to stay.” It 
is found to “grind” badly when climbing a 
hill. But when this “grinding” is overcome 


the era of the chain-wheel is over. 
* * 
- 
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Football, says the Evening Post is the only 
game that avowedly goes in to lame and maim, 
or in which accidents are caused by the game 
itself. 

In other sports the accidents are caused by 
outside forces. 

This may be true enough, but the only 
question which really concerns us is, in what 
sport are there the greatest number of casual- 
ties? If football shows the worst record then 
away with it. But since 1894, says the 
World’s list, 

Swimming has caused 1,350 deaths. 

Boating —986. 

Hunting —654. 

Bicycling—264. 

Horseback riding—333. 

Ice Boating—22. 


Baseball—6. 
Tennis—4. 
Golf—2. 


Football—11.” 

So it is seen that fatalities are rare in football. 

To one of the 333 men killed by a fall from 
a horse, it is no argument to say that it was 
an outside force which killed him, not the 
horse. Had he gone afoot he would not have 
been killed. 

Football ought to be made as harmless as 
possible compatible with good sport. But 
really, the Post makes too much of a howl 
over its dangers. 

* e * 

The football season being over, a short re- 
view such as the BACHELOR can give would 
seem to bring out a few chief points, viz: the 
lack of stamina at Harvard in athletics gener- 
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ally and the presence of it at Yale, the in- 
creased force and ability of Cornell, the “clean” 
playing exhibited and the downfall of overcon- 
fident Princeton. 

What is the matter with Harvard? Take 
down back numbers of the BACHELOR and 
learn what Harvard men have said of her 
many previous defeats. In general, the fault 
has been laid to too much faculty interference. 
Then again, to social influences of the Boston 
“set,” then again to lack of discipline and lack 
of nerve. 

One coach after another arises at Harvard 
and it is announced that he is about to do 
wonders. The result is always the same. 
Harvard men living in New York have about 
given up all hope. 

But the answer is, Harvard men have too 
much social life, too much Boston, too much 
“fun.” The discipline of a Harvard team is not 
very severe. It is apt to be over severe at the 
wrong time and lax at the right time. Take 
Lehman’s crew of last summer. The men 
looked in good condition, so much so that Cook 
and Lehman were both deceived, and Cook 
told the Yale crew to watch Harvard and let 
Cornell alone. 

Well, they did let Cornell severely alone! 
The Harvard crew petered out on the 
third mile—why? Because they lacked 
’ which is the result of gruelling hard 
work in training. It can’t be said they lacked 
good coaching, since Lehman is acknowledged 
to be the best coach in the world. This year 
Lehman will work his men harder, and will 
have a great many competitions. By compe- 
titions Courtney selected his Poughkeepsie 


“‘nerve,’ 
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crew. By seeing what the men actually did in 
races, and so selecting the men that did the 
best. At one time Courtney had four crews 
racing every few days at Ithaca. This is what 
Yale and Harvard must do in future or yield 
to Cornell every year. Two or three scrub 
’Varsity crews must be put on the water—just 
as scrub football teams are used in the field. 
If you want to know why Yale wins at foot- 
ball, go up to New Haven any “off” day of 
the week in November and see the men work. 
Its harder than a match game, but not so long. 
So Lehman is getting out three crews and 
having races to watch his men in active com- 
petition. Weeding out the “cowards,” and next 
year Harvard is going to win at New London 


over Cornell, but not over Yale. 


* * 
* 


We predicted Yale’s victory over Princeton, 
and many Princeton men rallied us during the 
fall up to November 24. We said in our Sep- 
tember number, p. 614, “In football Yale will 
win from Princeton, but lose to Harvard.” 


This latter prediction was very nearly ful- 


filled also. We can fairly say that Harvard 
had the opportunity of winning when she had 
Yale on the latter’s four yard line. 

In May, 1897, we predicted Cornell’s victory 
over Harvard and Yale at Poughkeepsie. (See 
pp- 473, 474, ‘We are rather inclined to think 
it is Corne]l’s turn to whip the etarnal earth. 
We base this on the probability of her ability 
to surpass her last year’s performance by half 


aminute. We favor Cornell.”) 


* * 
* 


So, when we begin to prophesy about 1898 
we feel that we have the right to be considered 
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in a very different manner from Cassandra of 
Troy. We will favor our betting readers with 
the following prophecy: 

Yale, Harvard and Cornell will row four 
miles at New London in June, and cross in the 
order named. Yale will win by over one boat 
length. 

Harvard will never win over Yale with Leh- 
man as coach, as we have already observed 
once or twice. With Courtney at Harvard 
and under his system, it might be different. 


* * 
* 


Harvard being so fond of Lehman that their 
football team were compelled to drop their H’s, 
is another of those exasperating pieces of 
foolery we are always getting from Harvard. 
But Colonel Osborne’s letter resenting the sup- 
posed insult to Yale was rather uncalled for. 
Harvard’s management or discipline of her 
football heroes is a private matter, and the 
Crimson’s remarks need not have been consid- 
ered as authorative by Col. Osborne. Harvard 
did not, and could not, regard Yale as an 
unworthy antagonist. The facts would not 
bear this out, and it was only because Har- 
vard’s team were believed to have lost their 
nerve at the wrong moment that the Harvard 
Athletic Committee sought to punish them. 

To our mind this silly act was on a par with 
Prof. Ames’ conduct in 1895. 

* * * 

We thought then that Harvard’s ill success 
in athletics was largely due to President Eliot’s 
policy of “reducing the interest in athletics.” 
But since then President Eliot has come out 
quite as a champion of football and other 
sports. He is quite opposed to the Evening 
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Post in thinking football necessarily brutal. 
The BACHELOR must do the president of Har- 
vard the justice of believing that he wants 
Harvard to win as much as President Dwight 
wants the sons of Eli to win. His relegating 
Yale into a class by herself (a sort of athletic 
club), has not been confirmed by the experience 
of Harvard’s debaters the last three years. It 
is seen that Yale does all things with a certain 
holy zest or spirit or consecration, or what 
you may call it, which it would be very well 
worth Harvard’s while to imitate. The same 
zest is seen at Cornell and at Princeton. It is 
the spirit that wins. 


* * 
* 


We like very much what Mr. Bull, in Brook- 
lyn Life, has said about Cornell: 

“The sport-loving public, the fair-minded 
and the non-partisan alike, will uphold Cornell 
in her plea for equal representation and consid- 
eration in the rowing councils of Harvard and 
Yale. Cornell, it seems, is agreeable to rowing 
Yale at New London, but on the other hand 
the Ithacans desire, and rightfully, that they 
be included in the big university races for the 
next five years to come. If, as now seems 
likely, the great three will once again meet in 
a race, the crews of Columbia and Pennsylvania 
are likely to go to New London, and as a 
result there will be several continuous days of 
racing. And several continuous days of racing 
is calculated to prove the forerunner of an 
American Henley, an event which is desired 
by rowing men generally, and which, once es- 
tablished, will do the sport a world of good in 
this country, and, by raising yearly the stand- 
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ard of crew rowing, render an American victory 
in English waters an assurance of time only.” 

Cornell wants a five years agreement, and 
the BAacHELOR hopes she will receive it. 

A dual race between Harvard and Yale has 
ceased to be especially interesting. Cornell 
has earned her right to enter the race, and if 
we can say anything to put her in it each year 
we shall gladly do so. We must say we like 
Cornell’s sportsmanlike way of doing things, 
and entirely disapprove of making size, or 
social prestige, or any other unfair and un- 
American condition the reason for shutting out 
such a fair antagonist. 

In fact, one raison d’étre of the BACHELOR 
is to create a feeling of kindliness and friendli- 
ness between our American colleges. In the 
race for athletic prestige too much of the pro- 
fessional spirit has entered in. Mr. Lehman is 
the incarnation of the higher, gentlemanly 
spirit. In all fairness, Cornell has won a right 
to race for highest collegiate honors, and to 
demand that Yale and Harvard shall listen to 
her plea. 


* * 
* 


The Cornell standpoint in rowing we all 
know—it is to win four-mile races over Har- 
vard and Yale and then to ask to be permitted 
to race them again for a succession of years. 
At the Lehman dinner Bob Cook stated the 
Yale-Harvard idea: 

“Tt is a matter of congratulation that Yale 
and Harvard are again together in sports with 
a spirit of friendly rivalry. It seems to me 
that any agreements to compete with each 
other for a term of years is contrary to the 
proper confidence which should exist between 
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them, that they should be drawn together by a 
common interest in all sports, and on the same 
broad basis on which Oxford and Cambridge 
meet each year. I believe that it is bad for 
the student, and for true college sport, to have 
more than one competitor at a time. When 
great numbers are brought together as was the 
case years ago at Springfield and Saratoga, the 
college flavor of the contest is too much ab- 
sorbed by the great public. 

I believe that the policy of Yale should be 
to claim no championships, to fear no defeats, 
nor to wish for any victory that is tainted with 
either jingo or speculative competition. 

Yet if in the natural order of things the op- 
portunity broadens so as to invite others into 
temporary relations, it ought to be the policy 
to welcome such a contest. But this condition 
should spring from natural growth and should 
at no time involve one or the other longer than 
the taste of each would desire.” 

We voice the Yale undergraduate feeling in 
the few words, ‘Cornell must be defeated in a 
four-mile boat race.” 

Meanwhile it is said authoritatively that in 
case of the failure of the Yale-Cornell negotia- 
tions, Cornell will arrange to have the Cornell- 
Columbia-Pennsylvania race rowed at Pough- 
keepsie, and will at the same time arrange for 
the admittance of any college crew that desires 
to enter. It has always been Cornell’s desire 
to establish a grand open college regatta in 
which all crews may compete, and she is 
willing to make sacrifices to bring this about. 

We suggest to Cornell to take up the Amer- 
ican Henley idea at New London and put it 
through. Yale and Harvard can enter or not, 
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as they please. The presence of Cornell will 


be enough to ensure a successful regatta. 


* * 
* 


After conference between Captains Whitney 
of the Yale crew and Goodrich of the Harvard 
crew, a decision was reached to row their annual 
boat-race at New London, whether the race will 
be between Harvard and Yale, or a three-cor- 
nered race with Cornell. We announce that 
there is not much doubt but that Cornell will 
row at New London this year, and the next 
two also. 


* * 
* 


THe Universiry Committee on Physical 
Training recomends vital changes.—The spirit 
of innovation which has marked the rowing 
policy at Harvard for the past year shows a 
tendency to extend to other branches of sport, 
and there are indications of healthy reform in 
all the departments of physical culture. A 
committee on athletic sports, physical culture 
and sanitation has been investigating, and it 
has filed an interesting report with the Board 
of Overseers, embodying a number of sugges- 
tions bearing on vital points in the curriculum 
of physical development. The committee was 
made up of the following: Augustus Hemen- 
way, Robert Bacon, Theodore Roosevelt, C. F. 
Adams, second, G. W. Weld, R. F. Clark, 
Edwin Farnham, M. H. Richardson, William 
Hooper, C. J. Blake and H. W. Putnam. 

The report, as published in the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, points out that Harvard 
should advocate the principle of equable edu- 
cation of mind and body. It finds that many 
students who have neither the physique nor 
the inclination to qualify for some of the ath- 
letic teams, frequently neglect their bodily 
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needs in their struggle for mental acquire- 
ments. On the other hand, it believes that 
there is a tendency among a certain element to 
carry sport to extremes, and that some games, 
especially football, should be played under 
careful restrictions and between the colleges 
only. 

The committee thinks that the present com- 
plicated network of intercollegiate sport calls 
for the intelligent supervision of some central- 
ized body to which all debatable questions 
might be referred absolutely, and that neither 
the faculty nor the corporation should make 
any conflicting regulation or rule unless under 
the strongest possible necessity. 

Such work being obviously beyond the orig- 
inal purposes of the Athletic Committee, it is 
thought wise to make changes by which the 
restrictions and reforms which are deemed 
necessary may be practically secured by agree- 
ment with the other colleges rather than by 
stopping the sport. These suggested changes 
are: 

First, that the undergraduate captains of the 
chief athletic teams should be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the committee; second, that the three 
graduate members at present appointed by the 
corporation should be elected by the overseers: 
third, that the committee be given power to act 
until their successors are chosen, that the grad- 
uate members be chosen for a term of years, 
and that, as there are four important branches 
of sport, the committee be increased to twelve, 
to be composed of four captains, four members 
of the faculty and four graduates. 

The special committee decries the public 
prominence given to all college contests, nota- 
bly those on the gridiron, and says that for 
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weeks before a game the boys are led to believe 
that their doings are of real importance to the 
civilized world, and that they are more often 
overwrought mentally by the nervous: strain 
than overworked physically. Continuing in 
the same strain, the report says: 

“The hardest head is likely to be affected 
by the need of winning the applause and sup- 
port of the audience, and the temptation to 
distort the true purpose of sport into a mere 
struggle for victory is too great. It is no won- 
der that in games of physical contact bad blood 
is aroused and dishonorable acts sometimes 
occur. Nor is it strange, with such contests 
keenly in mind, that there should be difficulty 
in arranging the conditions of the games, and 
that an undesirable form of diplomacy should 
be developed. 

“‘ Love of sport is a good thing in itself, and 
we cannot blame the American people for de- 
siring to see athletic contests, but the best 
development, not to say the decent continuation 
of college sports, demands that the spectators, 
especially at football games, be limited, so far 
as possible, to college men, and that the games 
be played only on college grounds.—The Sun. 

Ve might add that the last recommendation 
of limiting the audiences of college games to 
college men only, is impracticable. 

On the whole, the immense advertisement 
the colleges get from the great games and 
races is a good thing for them and as well for 
the American people. 

* 

The Thames river at New London is shown 
by measurements to be sufficiently wide for 
three crews to race four miles side by side. 

But our American races need only a suitable 
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width the first mile. After that our races be- 
come a procession. Hence, as the Thames has 
a width at the start of 2,000 feet, at one half- 
mile 2,500 feet, it affords ample room for a 
’Varsity race. Here are the figures of the 
““new course.” 

Width of river: Start, 2,000 feet; one-hal¢ 
mile, 2,500 feet; one mile, 1,250 feet; one 
and a-half miles, 2,250 feet; two miles (directly 
opposite United States Naval Station), 1,300 
feet; two and a-half miles, 2,700 feet; three 
miles, 2,300 feet; three and a-half miles, 2,700 
feet; four miles (finish), 1,450 feet... 

From the start the course runs one and one- 
half miles straightaway. At one and one-half 
miles it is 400 feet west of the old course for 
three-quarters of a mile, and then deflects to 
the east (left) side of the old course for three- 
quarters of a mile; thence one and three- 
quarter miles straightaway to the finish, which 
is just north of the Thames River drawbridge. 

This course offers a depth of water after the 
first half-mile varying from eighteen to fifty 
feet. The deflection is made to follow the 
channel of the river, and this gives to the 
crews all the benefit of the current. 

* * 
* 

FoorsaLtt °97. We hardly agree with 
Governor Jones of Arkansas, that football 
is a crime and must be abolished from our 
universities altogether by legislation. But we 
do certainly urge upon the rule-makers, when 
they meet next month, the necessity of one or 
two points, viz: 

1. Not more than two men should interfere 

for the man with the ball. 

2. No mass plays should be allowed except 

within the 25 yard limit. 
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3. Open plays should be advocated. 

4, A third umpire to watch line ups, and 

prevent slugging. 

Football is not necessarily a brutal game, 
but there are often brutes on the teams. Some 
statistics recently compiled by a morning 
paper show that since 1890 there have been 
but 13 deaths due to football, and 438 due to 
horseback riding. But will Governor Jones 
abolish horses from Arkansas? 


* * 
* 


The election of Johnny Baird as Captain of 
the Princeton football eleven meets with uni- 
versal approval among alumni and undergrad- 
uates. There was some talk of making Kelly, 
the great half back, captain, but he was recog- 
nized by his fellow players as not the man to 
take charge, for the excellent reason that he 
does not believe in training hard, and dislikes 
steady practice. The selection of Chamber- 
lain to captain the Yale team was also wel] 
received at New Haven, and elsewhere, 
although many persons believed that De 
Saulles would be the man. The little quarter 
back would undoubtedly have been elected 
instead of Chamberlain, had it not been for 
his backwardness in studies, due to so much 
participation in baseball and football. It may 
be remembered that Yale requires a stand of 
2.25 for her athletes. 

But what a money making game it is! And 
how much money is involved in a football 
season! Here are Penn’s figures. The gross 
receipts from games played by the ’varsity 
eleven reached $44,373.25. The expenses 
were quite heavy. The salary of Coach 
Woodruff, printing, advertising and police 
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amounted to $7,960.94; hotel bills and rail- 
road fares were $1,985.86; the uniforms and 
other paraphernalia cost $1,470.14; the Mecox 
Inn expense footed up $1,477.20; the training 
table cost $1,963.29, while the grand ‘stand 
expenses reached $6,327.14. This made a 
total of $21,184.57 in expenses, which left the 
unusually large profit of $23,188.68. 


* * 
* 


‘“‘GoLF Is fascinating,” say some of its ad- 
mirers. So it is, if all the conditions are 
favorable, but to play round after round in 
the hot sun just for the base purpose of mak- 
ing a better score, is as bad as the scorcher 
who only cares to reel off miles. 

But golf has entrenched itself well in the 
hearts of amateur athletes and immense sums 
have been spent on links all over the country. 
It is sure to last for the next ten years or 
more. 

We extend our heartiest sympathy to Golf 
Widows, just now. How can the wives best 
retaliate? By organizing evening clubs, or 
what? At present the state of affairs is some- 
thing terrible. 


* * 
* 


MEN’s GOLF is entirely unsuited to women, 
and women are finding it out. One season is 
enough for most players. This is what Zruth 
Says: 

An interesting fact developed by the entries 
for the woman’s golf championship of the 
United States has not been commented on with 
sufficient particularity, in view of the possible 
significance that might be attached to it. 

The entries for the current year numbered 
thirty-three, against twenty-nine in 1896. 
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These figures taken by themselves would seem 
to indicate that interest in the sport is surely 
though slowly extending among the ladies, 
many of whom last year exhibited unexpected 
talent. But other facts throw cross lights on 
the subject that are apt to be confusing. 

Of the thirty-three fair contestants this year, 
but seven were entered in last year’s tourna- 
ment, leaving twetity-six novices. What has 
become of the other twenty-two who won more 
or less distinction, and one or two at least of 
whom promised a most brilliant future? Have 
they wearied of the game, or do they find 
their time too much occupied for practice, or 
have other competitors arisen who seem to 
excel and so warn them off? The thought 
that so many of them have lost their enthusiasm 
is scarcely tenable, in view of the fact that 
more than their number have succeeded to 
their aspirations, but surely something must 
have happened to abate their eagerness. 

It has been hinted that the publicity of 
championship contests is not agreeable to some 
women; that they feel themselves at a dis- 
advantage under the scrutiny of hundreds of 
pairs of eyes, and that the fame of their 
triumphs and even of their failure is distaste- 
ful. But even this theory is of more than 
doubtful soundness, for the records of the 
August tournament show not only no falling 
off, but rather a substantial all-around gain in 
proficiency, grace and ease. 

It is possible that a milder variety of golf, 
with short holes, will be utilized by the golf 
widows in future. 
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College Notes.—Radcliffe’s French play is 
thus humorously treated by the Sun: 

For the first time the young women of 
Radcliffe College, hitherto jealously guarded 
from profane eyes and even uncatalogued, 
were to be exhibited to the public gaze 
attired in costumes made expressly for the 
occasion in Paris. For the first time, too, in 
the history of Harvard University, one of her 
professors was to appear as a Thespian on a 
public stage. The expenditure on scenery, 
decorations and costumes, all made especially 
in Paris, was known to be on that lavish scale 
which the Harvard Faculty encourages in the 
histrionic ventures of its departments of 
instruction, as a needful relaxation in the 
struggle it is obliged to carry on continuously 
against undergraduate extravagance in the 
management of athletics and of private theat- 
ricals. The play as presented, moreover, was 
acknowledged to be in all essential particulars 
the product of the thought and energy of Har- 
vard’s Prof. DE SumicHrast. He had annota- 
ted and translated the text; he alone had seen 
in it opportunities for spectacular display of 
which RAcINE and the Comédie Frangaise 
never dreamed; he it was who designed and 
ordered the costumes, and adorned the cast 
with the fair maidens of Radcliffe, with the 
Boston amateurs, with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, with the Boston Cecilia, and with 
Mr. B. J. Lane. As the Boston Herald states 


only too concisely: 

““M. le Prof. pz SUMICHRAST, qui etait dans cette repre- 
sentation le metteur en scene, le regisseur, le transmettre des 
traditions francaises, le translateur, et la grande jeune pre- 
mier, a joue le pretre.”’ 


The words used were, it is true, those of the 
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French writer, but they were modified for 
Boston use, as we gather from the Boston 
Evening Transcript’s praise of one performer, 
“who spoke out her lines with a quaint Amer- 
ican accent which was not at all unpleasing to 
French ears.” 

Tout Boston and Tout Cambridge were not 
disappointed. A pageant more gorgeous than 
any Hasty Pudding or Cercle Frangais ballet 
was unfolded before them. We can only 
describe one scene: Prof. DE SUMICHRAST; 
arrayed in “‘a very copy of the costume pre- 
scribed by the Book of Leviticus, even to the 
bells and pomegranates on his robe,” wearing 
a Levitical beard, beautifully reproduced in 
the Boston Evening Record, and completely 
identified with the character of the high priest 
of JEHOVAH, stood revealed on the temple 
steps, uplifting his arms like Mosgs, while 
around and in front of him circled the young 
women of Radcliffe, ‘strikingly beautiful, all 
in their floating, gauzy veils, loose hair, and 
flowing draperies of lilac and violet, pale 
yellow, cobalt blue, salmon pink, sea green, 
and white, now swinging wreaths of roses, now 
waving green palm branches” in adoration. 
“Dieu!” they cried, as they raised their arms 
to the left, and “‘Cieux!” as they waved them 
to the right, with an accuracy creditable to 
their months of training. The fact that the 
employment of the Boston Cecilia to sing the 
choruses limited the vocal expression of the 
young ladies’ feelings to these two forcible 
words, lent an unexpected fervor to their 
utterance. 

* ? * 
A very grave question has arisen at Syra- 
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cuse and other girls’ colleges—Shall men be 
admitted to see their basketball games? 

The BACHELOR’s advice is based on the good 
old doctrine Honi soi qui mal y pense. 

Girls who play basketball in “knickers” 
ought to have nothing to feel ashamed of. 
The same girls would bathe before men in 
summer in similar suits without any squeam- 
ishness. 

We hope the time will soon arrive when it 
will be conceded by the most prudish prude 
that girls have bodies, legs and arms which 
require muscular exercise as much as boy’s do. 

In the ordinary girls’ gymnasium-suit there 
is no greater display of the female form than 
in an ordinary party dress—not so much. 

We advise the avoidance of secrecy and the 
free admission of men. A morning paper has 
this to say: 

““When the members of the girls’ basketball 
teams at the Syracuse University decided to 
exclude men from their public games they 
forgot that it was a rule that might work both 
ways. On Thursday night the first public 
game was played in the college gymnasium 
between the girls’ freshman and sophomore 
teams, and it was a lively contest, in which 
the freshmen won by the score of 8to2. The 
galleries were filled with women spectators, 
but no men were present except the professors 
in the institution. 

The male students, who had anxiously 
looked forward to seeing the contests, are very 
indignant and say that it is as fair one way as 
the other, and hereafter they do not propose to 
admit the co-eds to their various athletic con- 
tests, The question of admitting the men to 
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the championship games was rather hotly dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the basketball girls pre- 
vious to the game. A vote was taken, and 
nearly all were in favor of letting the men in, 
but two girls objected and the men were 
excluded. The other girls think the objectors 
have an excess of modesty, and one said: ‘I 
think there is more harm done by the secrecy 
that surrounds the matches, and that people 
will think there is really something improper 
for young women in the game.’ 

As there is to be a series of intercollegiate 
games with Cornell, Wellesley, Wells College, 
and Cortland Normal School, the question of 
male exclusion receives considerable import- 
ance.” 

* * * 

Williams College is to have a new Y. M. C. 
A. building provided by its Alumni, which 
will cost about $35,000. 

* 
* 

The new Princeton University Catalogue 
shows a marked falling off from Southern 
States, but an increase from Western States. 
Tho general summary is as follows : 

1895 1896 1897 1898 


* 


Fellows, 7 7 8 11 
Grad. Stud., 110 119 115 114 
Acad. Stud., 598 574 548 580 
Scien. Stud., 394 388 374 360 





1,109 1,088 1,045 1,065 


* * 
* 


The Yale-Harvard debate at New Haven 
was won again by Yale, for the third succes- 
sive time. The Alumni Princetonian thinks 
that on mere form Harvard was the superior 
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but ‘Yale’s team play” was the better. Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew presided: 

The subject of the debate was, “ Resolved, 
That the United States should annex the 
Hawaiian Islands.” Harvard had the choice 
of sides, and chose the affirmative. The team 
which represented Harvard was composed of 
the following men: Charles Grilk ’98, John A. 
H. Keiths P. G.; and Wilbur Morse, 1900. 
The Yale speakers were: John Kirkland Clark 
99, Herbert Wescott Fisher ’98, and Herbert 
Atchinson Jump ’99, T. S. Of these men one 
on each side had previously participated in a 
debate against Princeton, namely, Mr. Grilk, 
of Harvard, and Mr. Fisher, of Yale. 

The judges were Hon. John J. McCook, 
Hon. Wm. B. Hornblower, Princeton ’71, and 
Prof. Nicholas Murray of Columbia University. 


* * 
* 


Dr. DEPEw’s remarks kept the audience in 
a good humor, he said: 

“T am glad, I say that the debate has come 
in again for a place with the football game, 
because in the arena of education there are 
undoubtedly times when the gray matter 
should have a chance. ( Laughter.) 

“But I believe it would not have been pos- 
sible to revive interest in debate had it not 
been for the intercollegiate debating athletic 
contests. More than 20 years ago there swept 
over the colleges of the country, as by 
common sentiment, the feeling that the debat- 
ing contest belonged to the academy and the 
district school, and that it was beneath the 
superior dignity of the college to engage in 
such strife. These societies, however, were 
useful, for they had trained men who went 
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forth and became illustrious and great repre- 
sentatives of their alma mater. Those socie- 
ties, I say, went out of commission because of 
that sentiment and with their death oratory 
and the art of public speaking languished. 
This fact can be seen in every place in the 
United States where a public speaker is 
needed and where a public speaker should be. 
There is, and there always will be, just as 
great a demand for public speaking, and just 
as great an opportunity for it as was the case 
in what is known as the ‘days of the great ora- 
tors.’ But the last 20 years of college history 
has produced not a single famous orator in the 
United States. This is seen mostly in our 
courts, upon the political platform, and in the 
decadence of popular oratory in the Senate, in 
Congress, and in the various halls of legislation 
of our country. But I look forward to the 
revival of the debating society with the expec- 
tation of seeing a new generation go forth from 
our colleges, not only panoplied with a magnifi- 
cent and superb education but able also to 
utilize it in the thousands of places where the 
educated man is called upon to make use of 
his power in the defense of right and securing 
of justice, in the director’s meeting, in the 
courts of law, in the pulpit—everywhere and 
anywhere—lucidly and carefully expressing 
the judgment he had formed.” 
* * 
* 

The Joy Club at Princeton will have one of 
the finest College Club houses in the world. 
It will be finished in March. It has been 
planned with especial reference to the enter- 
tainments of graduate members. 

* * 
* 
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Princeton has had a number of publications. 
First the Nassau Monthly, 1841. Changed to 
the Zit. as it appears to-day in 1848. 

The Rake, a pamphlet for the same purpose 
and of the same style as the Procs, which 
were issued by the Sophomore and Freshman 
classes in recent years, in addition to a few 
pamphlets had been published prior to the 
founding of the Lit, but the Lit was the first 
regular periodical devoted to literary work. 

The first number of the Nassau Herald, a 
journal devoted to Senior class statistics, 
its athletic records, etc., appeared in 1864. 
The design was then the same as in recent 
years. 

The Bric-a-Brac was started in 1875 for 
the purpose of preserving a record of college 
honors, its athletic records and statistics from 
year to year. The first number contains a list 
of students, records of the football, baseball, 
and cricket teams, boat clubs, societies, etc. 

Very few drawings were inserted for several 
years, but the cuts are very amusing. 

The next year, June 14, 1876, the first 
Princetonian, was published, then a weekly 
paper. In 1885 it was changed to a tri- 
weekly, issued on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, and in 1892 it was again changed 
and issued daily except Saturday. 

In 1894 it became a daily, and the Alwnni 
Princetonian, a weekly, was started. 

The Tiger, a comic weekly of from six to 
eight pages, was reorganized in 1890. It has 
a large editorial board and a growing circula- 


tion.— Princetonian. 


* * 
* 


In the Intercollegiate Shoot at Traver’s 
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Island, Princeton won by 214 to Yale’s 197. 
Princeton thus becomes the possessor of the 
silver cup offered by Shooting and Fishing. 

* * 

AN ENGLISHMAN, a college boy, has sent 
home a diary of his trials and tribulations in 
going to Klondyke, in the London Graphic: 

“April 6.—At five o’clock, Burns, his 
“‘pard,” came round with his sleighs to trans- 
port our stuff up to the foot of the Canyon at 
lc. a lb., as the trail is very bad and the 
Canyon may break up any day. It was nine 
miles, and the last mile we did not know if we 
could make it or not—we had to go through 
three to four feet of slush and water in places. 
Burns said it was the last trip he would make 
unless it froze again. We made the Canyon 
by lunch, and after lunch started up the Canyon 
with about 300 Ibs. each on. It was an awful 
trip, as the snow was soft and the Canyon was 
uphill all the way, and in places very steep. 
It was three miles to where we camped, and it 
took us three hours to get there, and then we 
left 100 lbs. each about a mile behind. I tell 
you pulling a sleigh well loaded uphill with the 
snow soft is the hardest work I ever tackled. 
We had a light supper and went and got the 
balance of our loads. When I got back I was 
wet through with perspiration and rain, but I 
could not trouble to light a fire. I turned 
right into bed with my wet clothes on and 
slept like a top.” 

The writer says in another place: ‘I will 
give a short list of things we do on the trail 
that are not done at home in the best society. 

‘‘], We live and sleep in the same clothes 
for three weeks at a time without changing. 
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“<2. We thaw all our water out from snow, 
and in the morning go outside and rub our 
hands and face in the snow and think ourselves 
clean. 


“3. No sponges, brushes or tooth-brushes 
are on the trail, with rare exceptions. I have 
a clothes-brush (which I use as a hair-brush) 
and a tooth-brush; but I have been separated 
from the latter for a week now. 

“4. Handkerchiefs are never used. I only 
use mine when I am sure no one is looking, 
and if any one is coming tie it round my neck. 

“5. A clean-mouthed man—I mean this 
not literally, though it is true that way, too— 
is an unknown thing on the road. 


““6. Tea-leaves used less than three times 
before being thrown away are unheard of and 
a waste. ' 

“7, The difference between a tea-pot and 
a coffee-pot is nil. Also it should not be 
washed out, and then there can be no disturb- 
ance through some wanting tea, others coffee. 


“8. No man is complete without a chaw 
in his mouth, and a man who takes the trouble 
to spit in any particular place—as on a corner 
where no one sleeps—would be considered a 
tenderfoot and a greenhorn, and doubts would 
be expressed as to his ever getting to the 
Yukon. 

“9, A man who has not been mining in 
Alaska before, or in Cook’s Inlet, Montana, 
Oregon, Nevada, California, and Colorado is 
an exception, and much sought after as a good 
target for shooting tall lies at. 


“T must stop now, as if any one ever reads 
this rot they will get too tired of it to finish it, 
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and I hope my diary, like ’64 port, will im- 
prove as you go on.” 

The troubles encountered afterward by the 
writer when the ascent over the Canyon began 
were anything but a pleasant experience. The 
supply of food was nearly exhausted, and the 
writer remarked, “I would not go on like this 
for $100 a day.” 

* 
* 

WE HAVE been asked by several recent 
graduates, would you advise us to go to 
Klondyke ? 

We answer in all seriousness to those who 
are in good health and strong of wind and 
limb—go! You may not make your fortune, 
but the hardships you undergo will make men 
of you. This is your period of adventure. 
All young men owe it to themselves to see the 
world. Klondyke is a fine field for a young 
football player or an ex-oarsman. Better than 
stifling in a law office. You can do that later 
on. 

* * * 

A COLLEGE man, Walter A. Wycoff, of 
Princeton, is publishing in Scribner’s a de- 
scription of his experiences as a tramp work- 
man. 

The impression these descriptions make on 
one is not only of their sincerity, but of the 
pitiable condition of the common laboring man 
in this country. Mr. Wycoff speaks of things 
without exaggeration, and again, without much 
humor. He is, perhaps, over serious. His 
gloomy perspective, his refined nature affected 
by the hard life of toil he endures, causes 
him to give utterance to too great feeling — 
or, rather, to feel too deeply. 
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He is a philosopher-tramp. His work re- 
minds us of Thoreau’s Maine Woods. 

Let us remember that if humanity is harsh 
to honest tramp workmen it is because of the 
large tribe of wandering rogues who infest our 
country and prey upon the good nature of 
housewives. 

* * * 

EpwarD EvERETT HALg, in one of the daily 
journals took occasion to make some remarks 
concerning ‘Commencement Day.” Among 
his remarks were the following: 

“Of all the topics which the trustees of 
colleges, their presidents, or their secretaries 
of alumni, have to consider, there is not one 
so important as the relation between the col- 
leges and the great system of free education 
which is now well established in all parts of the 
nation. Ten thousand young men and women 
will this year graduate at some four or five 
hundred instutions which are called ‘colleges’ 
in the United States. In the same time more 
than ten million children of both sexes have 
received some training in the public schools 
of the different states, and nearly two million 
young people have finished the last school edu- 
cation which they will receive anywhere. The 
‘commencements’ of these schools dismiss to 
the work of life two hundred times as many 
scholars as do the ‘commencements’ of the 
colleges. 

“In the face of such a comparison, the patron- 
izing language occasionally used by an annual 
orator at a college commencement is absurd. 
The colleges and universities have their all im- 
portant duties. And the common schools and 
the high schools, sustained at the public charge 
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by the public authority, have their all-im- 
portant duty. 

“To bring the two systems into absolute 
harmony, and into cordial co-operation, is, on 
the other hand, the business of the leaders of 
both systems. And so much has been done, 
in twenty years, in such co-operation, that there 
is good reason to hope that much more will be 
done in the next twenty. 

“There is, for instance, an opportunity in 
every city which has a population of 10,000 
people or more to maintain a high school as a 
part of its public system, which shall be quite 
up to the standard of the average college of 
forty years ago in America. Such a school 
may maintain a respectable chemical labora- 
tory, with a special teacher ; it may provide for 
studies in the classical languages, in French 
and in German; it may have apparatus which 
can illustrate the more important of fundamental 
principles of physics, and teachers who can use 
them; it can teach drawing, and teach its pupils 
how to learn in natural history. Such a high 
school ought to be so equipped that the young 
man or young woman who remains at school 
until the age of 17 or 18, shall be well prepared 
to engage in the occupations of business life. 
The larger the city or town, and the larger the 
attendance of high school pupils the more com- 
plete can be made the arrangements of such 
preparation. 

“Now such work as this does not in the 
least interfere with the line of work which the 
colleges, so-called, lay out for themselves, or 
ought to. Indeed, all the experienced college 
men are now assuring us that it would be better 
if the average work of their freshmen yeat 
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could be assumed by the preparatory schools. 
Any one, who has seen with how much freer 
foot a young fellow moves in the college if he 
has put his French or German ‘ out of the way’ 
before he entered has an object lesson as to the 
value of a well-equipped preparatory school. 

“Let the youngster enter as sophomore at 
the college, if you please, so he has been under 
the admirable personal charge which may be 
his privilege in some of the well-equipped high 
schools of the country. 

“Tt is an open secret, perhaps, among the 
presidents and trustees of colleges that it is 
very hard to make the best teachers take up 
‘freshman work.’ Yet freshman work is the 
most difficult and the most important. What 
follows is that the freshman, perhaps eager to 
take up the full advantage of college life, passes 
from the high school or the academy to his first 
recitation or lecture, to find himself given over 
to the oversight of some young fellow only four 
or five years older than himself, who has re- 
cently been named as tutor or instructor. The 
pupil has perhaps just left the personal class of 
a first-rate educator, a man of experience, 
enthusiasm and genius, and he finds himself 
under the tuition of a frightened young gradu- 
ate, afraid of his class, new to the subject, who 
is trying his experiments in education. 

“This difficulty is one of the most serious 
which presents itself to the boards of manage- 
ment and the college presidents. It must, 
more or less, exist always. It is the nature of 
things. But it is clear that the hearty effort 
of all friends of education to level up the 
‘secondary schools,’ as the French call them— 
the high schools or the preparatory schools, as 
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we call them —points in the right way. The 
duty of the high school is so large that it is not 
difficult to secure first-rate men, with genius in 
their calling, to take the charge of them.” 


* * 
* 


Mr. H. B. Tompkins has given Hamilton 
College a fine lot of land, about fifty acres, to 
the west of the college on College Hill. This 
property will afford a place for a football, base- 
ball and athletic field. 

Mr. Tompkins has written the following 
letter, which he has kindly allowed us to print : 


To the Board of Trust of Hamilton College: 

In view of the new impetus which has been given to the 
College under the energetic administration of Dr. Sryker, 
the addition of the Root and Benedict buildings and the in- 
crease of the College funds, I have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to acquire the property, containing about fifty 
acres, adjoining the College grounds on’ the-west, and real- 
izing the necessity to the College of a larger area for build- 
ings, athletic grounds and other purposes incident to a 
growing and flourishing institution, I desire to present to the 
Trustees of Hamilton College the land I have purchased to 
be made a part and parcel of the College grounds, for the 
purposes above mentioned. 

I make this gift without any expressed conditions, save 
that it shall be held and used by the trustees and their suc” 
cessors in office for college purposes, but perhaps it is only 
proper to say that I have been largely actuated in donating 
this land by a desire to preserve that portion of the College 
campus lying in front of the present College buildings, to the 
southerly limit of the present grounds, from any future en- 
croachment, in the way of buildings, so that its natural 
beauty may be preserved, and be always kept open as a 
College campus or park. 

I hand you herewith a deed of the property, and beg its 
acceptance. Assuring you of my continued interest in the 
growth and welfare of our honored institution, I remain, 
gentlemen, 

Very truly yours, 
H. B. TOMPKINS. 


Besides the land Mr. Tompkins has given, 
the College is about completing two new build- 
ings. The Root Hall of Sciences, the gift of 
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the Hon. Elihu Root of New York, and the 
Hall of Languages, the gift of Henry H. Bene- 
dict of Brooklyn. The buildings will be dedi- 
cated on the 16th of November of this year and 
a large gathering of the Alumni and friends of 
the College is expected. 

Besides the above, improvements are being 
made to the College chapel, and it is being en- 
larged to nearly twice its original size. The 
College has this year secured the balance of 
the legacy of $100,000 with interest, be- 
queathed to it under the Fayerweather will, 
and $75,000 on account of the distribution of 
the residue of the Fayerweather estate under 
the decree in the suit of Hamilton and other 


colleges against the executors. 


* * 
* 


Professor Hadley seems to regret that prize 
debaters are not honored as football champions 
are. It seems to us that just as military 
heroes will always be lauded over statesmen, 
so athletic champions are bound to be praised 
over prize speakers and debaters. There is 
also a subtler reason,—the athlete wins by his 
own efforts, the orator or debater by using the 
efforts of others. Yale has beaten Harvard 


three years in succession. 


* * 
* 


A remarkable scandal has arisen in Syra- 
cuse University. It seems that Bishop Peck 
left his entire estate to the university, a meth- 
odist institution, providing by contract with 
the university for his widow, by leaving her a 
house to live in, horses, servants, etc. When 
Mrs. Peck was on her death-bed she made the 
request that Chancellor Day of the university 
should be debarred from all participation in 
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her funeral ceremonies. This arose from the 
fact that the university has failed to carry out 
the contract made with Bishop Peck to support 
his widow. It is alleged that she was utterly 
neglected, and her house was left in a ruinous 
condition. A clergyman, Rev. Mr. Rockwell, 
has taken up her cause and the end of the 
affair is not yet. On the side of the university, 
Chancellor Day alleges that the old lady (she 
lived to be ninety) was “overpaid.” Certain 
it is that Mrs. Peck felt she had been badly 
treated or the chancellor would not have been 
barred out of her funeral—a slight which among 
clergymen, is considered the greatest affront 
that can be put upon the cloth by a recalcitrant 
testator. 
* e * 

The Surrogate of Genesee County has just 
decided that the will of William Lampson, the 
Leroy banker who died a year ago leaving an 
estate valued at half a million to Yale, shall be 
sustained. It seems that Laura Ann Brooks, 
of St. Paul, Minn., an aunt of the deceased, 
contested the will on the ground that there is 
a statute which forbids foreign corporations to 
receive bequests where the will bequeathing 
them was executed within two months before 
the death of the testator, which was the case 
in this instance. Judge North holds that the 
law does not govern in this case, as there were 
no heirs of the body involved. The contestant, 
who would receive at least $400,000 if the will 
was broken, will appeal to the Supreme Court 
from the Surrogate’s decision. The average 
alumnus rejoices when an old grad. dies and 
leaves his fortune to Alma Mater—but how 
about relatives? In poor Mrs. Peck’s case, 
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above alluded to, we doubt whether the lady 
fully appreciated the benefit to the college. 


* * 
* 


Is Professor Libbey to be praised for 
disenchanting the Mesa? After his visit the 
Mesa Encantada, or table-land, 300 feet 
above the plain, as Prof. Libbey writes in 
Harper’s Weekly—is disenchanted—and is 
simply a bare elevated bit of plain. A later 
investigator has, however, reénchanted it, and 
peopled it with an ancient city. Professor 
Libbey found nothing—others have found re- 
mains of inhabitants. 

Nevertheless, he and Mr. Bridgman (one of 
the BacHELOR’s advisory board, by the way) 
performed a stirring bit of adventure very 
ereditably. It should not be long before a 
Yankee hotel crowns the summit of this barren 
waste. 


* * 
* 


‘““Wuen YALE and Harvard provide their 
proposed courses in husbandry and fatherhood, 
I have no doubt the colleges for women will 
establish parallel courses.”—The Critic. 

This is a very wise remark, Miss Gilder, 
and requires no further comment. 

Miss Gilder has recently stated that her 
brain ‘‘seethes”—(see Book News). Is this 
not an open admission that she has one? 

* e * 

““COLLEGE WOMEN” seem to most men to 
pose too much. Their superior air and man- 
ner is that of the person entirely without 
humor and entirely self-satisfied. We believe 
this attitude is common to women who can 
have any ground for conceit. Good tennis 
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players, wheelwomen, golf putters, song and 
dance artistes—all women are very apt to be full 
of conceit of their performances. The modest 
ones are they who have never tried to 
do anything. We know of several “literary 
women” in New York who never wrote any- 
thing worth reading, and yet who are quite 
successful literary people, presidents of literary 
societies, and what not. 

The great charge against education of 
women is, it spoils them. They become no 
longer lovable and mild. 

But this is another way of saying that we 
are not yet ready for a new standard of women. 
We are not yet willing to yield up our position 
as Lords of Creation, or any part of it. 

The new idea of women is essentially based 
on contract, and on the plan of partnership. 

The old idea was slavery. 

Ellen Desart, in the National Review, thinks 
that women have gone as far as they can, and 
-will now retreat. Her closing remarks are 
worth quoting : 

“Woman creates and influences not by what 
she does, but by what she is. Let us take this 
‘to heart and glory in what we can do well in- 
stead of striving to take part in what at best 
we cannot do properly. The battlefield of the 
world is like the cricket-fields on which the 
Iron duke did not say Waterloo was won. 
Woman’s only chance of victory there depends 
on her opponents playing left-handed and with 
broomsticks. Is such a victory ever worth 
winning ? 

In all the sixty years of her reign the Queen 
has never come forward to preach a doctrine 
or demand a law. She has never declaimed in 
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public against anything, or announced from 
the throne her determination to do one thing 
or leave undone another. But many a change 
that she has deprecated has been unmade; 
many a thing that she has disapproved of has 
been quietly altered. Her influence has been 
made manifest to the uttermost ends of the 
Empire, not by what she has said, but by the 
life she has lived. Who shall gauge the effect 
of her example in an age whose tendency has 
been to deny all things high, to knock down 
all things sacred? Who shall say that it is not 
owing to the standard she has set us that the 
reaction has begun, and that the influence of 
religion is once more quickening through the 
world ? 

Is not this a great enough work for any 
woman? 

Let us then look forward to the time, not 
when man and woman will enjoy an equality 
which would be as absurd as unreal, but when 
woman shall admit her limitations and glory as 
much in her inability to make direct laws and 
wars as man does in his incapacity toembroider 
and to knit; a time when she will understand 
where her power lies, and exploit it to such 
good effect that she will wonder how it ever 
was possible for her sex to imagine that their 
salvation lay along other lines; a timewhenthe 
short-haired, divided-skirted ladies of the nine- 
teenth century will be classed with the Pré- 
cieuses of the seventeenth, and woman will 
once more take her proper position in the 
scheme of the Universe, and return to the 
throne from which she has so foolishly been 
tempted to descend.” 


* * 
* 
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The Princetonian prints some figures (which 
may or may not be very correct) to show that 
nearly every college man receives the greater 
portion of his education free. 


Annual expenses Average 
for each student rate of 
over and above equipment 

receipts from for each 

students. student. 

Princeton, $ 250 $1,800 
Wesleyan, 259 2,187 
Yale, 231 1,500 
Amherst, 175 1,453 
Harvard, 305 2,705 
Williams, 146 1,410 
Ann Arbor, 300 1,200 
Cornell, 244 1,210 
Columbia, 1,400 4,530 


We presume that this means that the total 
annual expenses of the College, for buildings, 
salaries, etc., are in proportion so much more 
for each student over the tuition fees. 


* * 
* 


In the BACHELOR’s opinion, the Yale papers 
are the best all-round college papers in the 
United States. Certainly the last half dozen 
numbers of the Record are almost equal to those 
of Life. 

* * * 

Princeton University authorities have issued 
an edict prohibiting students from frequenting 
the Princeton Inn because of its bar, which the 
same authorities voted to grant a license for. 
The Presbyterian Synod has raised a big row 
over the granting of this license, and now the 
university authorities have written the follow- 
ing to parents and guardians: 


““DEAR Sir: At a recent meeting of the Board of Trustees 
the following action was taken: The faculty was ‘in- 
structed to enforce literally and strictly, as well as impar- 
tially,’ this law, chapter sixteen, section eight: 
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‘No student shall bring, or cause to be brought, into col- 
lege, or keep in his room, any spirituous or fermented 
liquors; nor shall he frequent any place where intoxicating 
liquors are sold as a beverage.’ 

“We take the liberty of informing you of this important 
action of the Trustees, and also of earnestly soliciting your 
kind coéperation in carrying out their action by such counsel 
to your son as will secure the end in view. 

Francis L. PATTon, President. 
JAMES O. MuRRAY, Dean. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, Dec. 27.” 

In a recent number of the BACHELOR we 
took occasion to specially praise the handsome, 
orderly and decent café of the Princeton Inn, 
and we then said, that inasmuch as all students 
will drink a little now and then, it is better 
that they should drink like gentlemen, in open, 
decent resorts. 

We received shortly after, several anonym- 
ous letters from mothers, or fathers, several 
of which were actually vituperative and 
blackguardly, in which what we said of the 
Princeton Inn was condemned as ‘unutterable 
wickedness.” 

We therefore regret exceedingly that the 
Princeton authorities have taken upon them- 
selves the duty of prohibiting students from using 
the café of the Inn. It is in their dismay at re- 
ceiving just such fool letters as we have re- 
ceived, that the Princeton faculty have made 
this unwise order. 


Music and Drama.—Julia Arthur, in “A 
Lady of Quality,” has made a hit equal to Maude 
Adams in ‘‘ The Little Minister.” Both of these 
young Americans have shown splendid ability 
and pluck. We can’t say very much for Mrs. 
Burnett’s play. The last act is very bad. The 
part of Ann is infinitely distressing, and her 
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long wailing talk as she is supposed to be dy- 
ing, is insufferably bad in every way. 

Aside from Miss Arthur, who is almost 
thrilling, the part of Lady Betty, taken by a 
beautiful young Canadian, Miss Mollison, was 
the cleverest bit of acting. Mr. Scott Englis 
was excellent, but Mr. Arden was not ardent 
enough. Mr. Allen as Sir Christopher, was 
very good. 

* * * 

Daly’s has been indulging in a revival of the 
German adaptations. ‘Number 9” is very 
laughable, but thin. It might do very well for 
a one act curtain raiser. 


* * 
* 


Joe Jefferson has been made much of at Ann 
Arbor the last week. The Nestor of the 
American stage loves students and young 
people who are both ardent and receptive. He 
lectured them on the art of the actor, saying 
among other things: 

“T stand here to-day not as many of you 
have seen me while presenting the characters 
of Dr. Pangloss, LL. D., A. S. 8., the cock- 
valiant Bob Acres, the impecunious Caleb 
Plummer or the sly and touchy Rip Van 
Winkle. Iam here stripped of every adjunct, 
not surrounded by scenery (laughter), but 
(turning to the professors grouped about the 
platform) with overwhelming support. I am 
simply disguised as a gentleman, rather timid 
as to whether I shall sink or swim. 

The rehearsal is the great stand-by of the 
actor. Before the painter sends his picture to 
the academy, he can make the necessary 
touches suggested by critical friends; before 
the writer sends his book to press he is able to 
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carefully revise any needed part. And so 
with the sculptor and the musician. But the 
actor cannot rub out. The piece is begun, 
played and finished before his audience. The 
drama will not halt for alteration. The 
audience must see the life of a generation in 
two hours, and no delay is possible. 

A man once asked me if I did not think the 
starring system the greatest evil ever hoisted 
upon the long-suffering public. I told him that 
I had thought so. When I was playing minor 
parts every star was a tyrant; but when my 
star had risen every underling was a conspira- 
tor. If we examine Shakespeare’s plays we 
find that they were all made for stars. Each 
has the action centered about one individual. 
This leads me to speak of the elasticity of 
Shakespeare’s characters. The same character 
can be played by men of different stature and 
genius, and be a success in both cases. The 
important thing is rendition, not conception. 


* * 
* 


Charles Coghlan has rewritten an old play 
of Dumas’, and has made a decided hit in ‘The 
Royal Box.” To make a hit requires some- 
thing first-class in the play itself nowadays, 
and yet “The Royal Box” has nothing first- 
class in its lines or situations. The long, 
tedious orations delivered by ‘‘Clarence,” the 
celebrated London actor, and by Celia Pryse, 
the heroine, and Lord Beaumont, the 
villainous villain, and the flirtatious Count- 
ess Helen, who, in act 4, submits to being 
hugged in the royal box to the left of the stage 
by the Prince of Wales, do not make of the play 
anything above the mediocre. Mr. Coghlan’s 
excellent acting alone saves it and preserves it. 
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Nat Goopwin is a rather elderly lover, but 
there is no gainsaying that he is a very clever 
actor. The pantomime after he returns from 
doing up ‘ Brown” is simply perfect, and his 
bestowal of the bottle of liniment on the vil- 
lain of the play is always sure to bring down 
the house. The part of Beatrice Carew is 
very well taken by Miss Maxine Elliot, who is 
always graceful, lady-like and well gowned. 
Her acting is refined and finished, and until 
the last act she is not called upon to express 
any great degree of emotion. It seemed to us 
that she might display a little more feeling 
than she did when she learns that her husband 
has been putting up with “Mercury” and 
poverty for a year, in order to give her enough 
to live on in comfort. Mr. Harry Mann’s 
management has proved very successful. The 


play is given to crowded houses every night. 


* 
* * 


Miss May Irwin in the swell Miss Fitzwell 
is scoring another success. But the play is 
not very funny except in the scene where the 
dress “bodies” open and disclose miniature bars. 
The songs, however, are as good as ever,— 
even better. 

* * * 

KosTER AND BiAxs’ vaudeville show is 
worth seeing. It is distinctly high class,— 
with the exception of the lady who undresses 
on a tight rope,—but even she is amusing. 


* * 
* 


In Music we have had the great Sembrich ; 
Gerardy, Plangon, and Ysaye, and Joseffy has 
been heard again. 

Of all the tenor voices New York has lis- 
tened to recently, that of William Lavin seems 
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to us the freshest and best of late years. Why 
should he not be heard oftener? 


* * 
* 


“The French Maid” is much better than 
“The Girl from Paris,” which had such a long 
run last season. The great hit of the piece is 
Hallen Mostyn’s song, “I’ve her portrait nex’ 
my ’eart.” But Bigelow is humor and fun 
condensed. 

* * * 

ViARDA IS a well-meaning German lady who 
has few of the qualifications of a great actress, 
except boldness. She never was regarded in 
Berlin as of the first class. She might do 
fairly well in men’s parts—as Romeo, with a 
huge blond wig, for example, observing her 
features. 

* * * 

TueE Irvine Place Theatre has given to its 
friends a treat in ‘The Model”—the last work 
of Von Suppe. Julie Kopacsy is very well 
worth seeing. The Germans are first class 
stage managers. 

* * * 

MavupE ApamMs, at the Garrick, is greatly 
assisted by her splendid cast. Mr. Edson, the 
young cleric, is capital. Mr. Thompson is also 
very good. 

* * * 

Wat wouLtp New York do without the 
Lyceum Theatre? This little theatre is al- 
ways crowded because its attractions are always 
first class. The latest play by Pinero produced 
a pleasing impression, but it lacks plot and is at 
times distressingly banal. A more beautiful 
lot of women, however, were never on an 
American stage together. Miss Julie Opp is 
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a genuine princess and would doubtless feel a 
rose under twenty feather-beds—only, why 
does she wave her hand, Bowery style, to a 
chair when she says ‘‘ Won’t you be seated?” 
Or why should she say this at all? Miss 
Mannering is a genuine artist, a great addition 
to our American stage. ‘The Princess and the 
Butterfly” is about the only present-day play on 
the New York stage. 

* 


* 
* 


JOHN DREw is always a success, because he 
takes infinite pains, and never disappoints his 
public. As many writers and actors try too 
many new schemes, and worthless ones—he 
never tries to do what is not in his direct 
power to do well. To see him in ‘‘A Marriage 
of Convenience,” is a great treat. 


* * 
* 


“The Telephone Girl,” at the Casino, is a 
distinct effort to be local and popular. The 
cast includes some beautiful girls, but the play 
itself is not very funny. Louis Mann is very 
tiresome. We never enjoyed his German 
humor very much in “A Girl from Paris.” 
Here it is very disagreeable. 

* s * 

WaLTER DAMROSCH commences his season 
of opera January 17, at the Metropolitan. It 
will be pleasant to hear opera under a first- 
class leader, and a great musician. 

* * * 

At THE Academy of Music ‘‘The White 
Heather” is really making a splendid hit. All 
ought to see it. - “a 

WEBER & FIELDS are really first class fun 
makers. If you have a fit of the blues—see 
them. 
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Koster AND B1Av’s are setting up a better 
show this year than last. Hammerstein’s fall 


seems to have renewed their energies. 


* * 
* 


Jutia MaRLoweE in “ As You Like it” at 
the Knickerbocker, and Ada Rehan in the same 
at Daly’s, give Shakespearian lovers a chance 


to compare notes. Both artistes are first-class. 


* * 
* 


“THE ConQuEROR’Ss” at the Empire is worth 


seeing and is splendidly mounted. 


* * 
* 


E. E. Rice’s “Ballet. Girl” is one of the 
hits of the midwinter season. It is full of fun 
and life. 


* * 
co 


At Hoyt’s Theatre, Ward & Vokes in 
“The Governors” have succeeded the famous 
“‘ Stranger in New York,” which has started on 
the road. ‘The Governors” is exceedingly 
amusing. See it. 

* * 
* 

THE ‘ HigHwAyMAN” at the Broadway, is 
having a well deserved run. The music is 
first-class and costumes very pretty. 

* * 
* 

ANNIE RvssELt in “ The Salt of the Earth” 
at Wallack’s, is making a distinct success in a 
new play. She is a very fascinating actress, 
and is an ideal ingenue. 


* * 
* 


WE ENJOYED the beautiful pathos of ‘ Shore 
Acres” more than ever the other night at the 
Fifth Ave. Theatre. 

af 


* 
* 


ADVICE TO college men: See Ada Rehan in 
“Twelfth Night.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Kipling’s genius still leads all the rest. He has recently 
stamped down woman with his ‘“‘rag and a bone and a alk 
of hair,” and made us see at a glance that this is all she is 
—after all is said and done—we might add, “with a 
yawp.” But Kipling must not keep his woman down 
long; a poem by him on her in the future is what we'd like 
to read just now, to bring her up again. For the moment 
she has suffered a great set-back—she’s only ‘‘a rag and a 
bone and a hank of hair.” 

Seriously, what a wonder is this Kipling? How power- 
ful his sayings are! What strength he shows — what liber- 
ties he takes! 

He receives $1,500 for his locomotive story in Scribner’s ; 
not very bad, but quite ordinary as a story. Not original 
or new or true to life, but worth $1,500. Whatever he 
writes sells like gold. It is wonderful, this genius of his. 

Yet a few years ago the excellent and know-it-all readers 
of Scribner’s Sons, Appletons, and Harper Bros. would not 
take his stories as a gift! 

The fact is, my unknown genius friend, the same people 
will to-day reject your wonderful novel of 1,066 pp. fools- 
cap, which in 1950, after you are dead, will make such a 
success. They are ordinary persons, with ordinary minds, 
and they are looking rather at your grammar and at your 
spelling than at your ideas. New ideas shock them. Im- 
agine the disgust of these readers at the doings and sayings 
of Mulvaney ! 

But to-day Kipling ought to be the happiest man living. 
Suecess—of the very highest kind — has crowned his work. 
He stands at the pinnacle of renown. 

Yet, in 1950 — he will hardly be remembered. 

With all his genius he is not a literary genius, but a great 
journalistic genius, and journalists die with their bodily 
interment. 

Who recalls Horace Greeley, were it not for his hall-stove 
monuments, one smiling before the Tribune office, the other 
scowling at the new Herald building? 

Who remembers MacGahan, Bennett, or any of the great 
newspaper men? Who now speaks of Sala? 

So with Kipling. He has the journalists’ keen scent for 
what will ‘‘take” with the reading public. As real liter- 
ature it is not valuable — it won't live. 

Take his Mulvaney stories—who reads them to-day? 
Publishers admit his Indian tales are dead, and sell sparsely. 

Take his Light That Failed— rubbish of a cheap kind; 
no great good as literature, either as character creation or 
description. 

His Naulahka —fell fiat. No one could be hired to read 
those endless pages to-day for love or money. 

His Jungle tales — gloomy and grandiose, but not original. 
Hardly enjoyed by ten youngsters in a thousand. We have 
asked several boys; they answer, ‘‘ They’re horrid.” And 
other boys say: ‘‘ We don’t like animals that are not amus- 
ing.” Grown people read them once because they are by 
Kipling, and that is all the reading they deserve. 

His Captains Courageous hae one redeeming merit— the 
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description of a transcontinental train; the sea part is very 
dreary and encyclopedic stuff. 

His poems— mostly barrack-room soldier songs, worthy 
of a cheap variety stage. Rough and tough, slangy and 
coarse. 

Yet, because it is the correct thing to praise them, we 
have known even delicate and refined ladies will go into 
raptures over them, and quote his ‘‘tough” poems as if they 
were hymns. 

Yet not twenty-five of his poems will be read at all 
twenty-five years from now. 

He is a poetical pamphleteer — a journalist, and doomed 
to _ on the hour and pass with the hour. Poor Rud- 
yard! 

Kipling is Kipling, and as the newspaper, not the book, 
is most read to-day, so is he. His stories, his poems, his 
novels are of to-day ; he catches the passing humor, idea, 
fancy, the world over. Here lies his genius, for he has un- 
doubted journalistic genius. 

When he retires into the hills and jungles of Vermont 
he produces jungle stories, which are, perhaps, the best 
oe far as true pure literature goes— he has produced 
at all. 

But in London, where he lives now, he is at home as the 
reporter of the hour. His genius is that of the seer and doer. 
He cannot stop to finish his work carefully. It is all slap- 
dash — striking, journalistic. 

And his stuff sells like hot cakes! What McClure’s is to 
the Century, so is Kipling to good literature. It is no credit 
that his work sells well — it’s ‘‘ what readers want.” 


A History of French Literature. By Edward Dowden. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 
This is a very interesting and readable short history of 
French Literature for the use of colleges and schools. It is 
the best extant. 


Little Journeys to the Houses of Famous Women. By Elbert 

Hubbard. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 

These little pamphlets on Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Charlotte Bronté, Mary Lamb, Mary Shelley (the last), are 
al] of them delightfully written. The one on Mary W. 
Shelley is perhaps the most charming of all. The tragic 
story of Mary’s mother, of Harriet Westbrook, Shelley’s 
first wife, of Fannie Godwin, and finally of Shelley himself, 
is touching, however described. In this little monograph it 
is exquisitely described. 


Montresor. By Loota. (F. T. Neeley & Co.) 

This charming little heart story, for it is written con amore, 
and is evidently history, as well as part fiction, has had, as 
it deserved, and in spite of hard times, a good sale. More 
American true tales such as Montresor, would be an excellent 
thing for our literature. 


School Boy Life in England. By John Corbin. (Harper & 

Brothers). 

That a Harvard man should be willing to say in the 
preface to his book, ‘‘ The Oxonian has a firmer knowledge 
of himself and of the world of men than the Harvard man, 
and at the same time a greater measure of the spontaneity 
and exuberance natural to youth,” is at once a great con- 
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cession. It shows that the author starts on the same plane 
in his investigations of English schools as the ordinary 
mortal. His investigations prove to be nicely compiled 
statistics, and his accounts of Rugby, Winchester, Eton, etc., 
contain very little that is new. The book is beautifully 
bound and printed, and our sons and daughters have read 
the chapters before in Harpers’ Young People. 


Picturesque Sicily. By W. A. Paton. (Harper & Brothers). 
This is a delightfully written account of travels in the 
island of Sicily, including an ascent of Etna. 


A Year from a Reporter’s Note Book. By Richard Harding 

Davis. (Harper & Brothers). 

Truly, Mr. Davis’ lot has fallen on pleasant places. To 
be paid for doing what one likes to do is good, but to be sent 
about the world en Prince, with a valet and plenty. of money, in 
order to see pageants and follow up wars, and be paid enor- 
mous sums in the bargain, comes very near being ideal. Mr. 
Davis describes very entertainingly, and sometimes amus- 
ingly, as we have said before. e regard him as a better 
journalist than novelist. He has not‘ the power of getting 
out of himself and into his characters, but he has the power 
of telling what he sees and feels in very good, concise English. 


The Kentuckians By John Fox. (Harper & Brothers). 

This novelette of a new writer. At all events the book 
reads like that of a novice. It is dull, over-wrought and pro- 
lix. Boone Stallard, the hero, is a Kentucky son of the soil 
—and atremendous bore. Marshall, his rival, is evena 
greater bore because he loves to prose and make love in the 
sentimental Kentucky style, so tiresome to business-like 
northern lovers. They fight in the good old ‘‘ Kaintuck ” 
style—pistols at sight, who draws first kills the other. But 
Stallard’s pisto] won’t go off after the second fire, so they 
shake hands. ‘This was too much for the on-lookers”— 
they all burst into tears at the magnanimity of Marshall— 
that he didn’t slaughter his rival in cold blood! The hero- 
ine’s eyes are also wet with tears. The story is rather flat. 
For Kentucky life give us Charles Egbert Craddock and her 
fine old mountaineers every time! 


The Mystery of Choice. By Robert W. Chambers. (D. 

Appleton & Co.) 

The first story in this collection, ‘‘ The Purple Emperor,” 
is Mr. Chamber’s best. He has the power of throwing a 
curious weirdness into his ‘‘ atmosphers,”—a power he Bes 
derived from a study of Materlinck. This book is very 
prettily bound, and every story in it is well worth the 
reading. But will not Mr. Chambers give us a story with- 
out a lunatic in it? 


Harvard Episodes. By Charles Macomb Flandrau. (Cope- 
land & Day, Boston). 

This book contains seven stories of Harvard life as it is 
to-day. The impression the reader gets is that Harvard, 
owing to its vast increase of students, is no longer an old- 
fashioned college with ‘‘ class feeling,” “loyalty to Alma 
Mater,” and all that. A new order has sprung up—Har- 
vard is now somewhat too sophisticated, too worldly. A 
great deal in these stories seems to be devoted to Harvard’s 
new characteristics. But there is some very good descrip- 
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tion, also, of Harvard functions, societies, etc. It will not 
be as popular to outsiders, however, as Post’s Harvard Stories. 
It is not so clever a book. 


The American College in American Life. By C. H. Thwing. 

(G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 

President Thwing has written an exceedingly able and 
interesting book, and, had we the space, we would devote a 
number of pages to it. It is the truth that even more than 
religion our colleges have ameliorated our life, helped our 
manners, increased our savoir faire. The influence for good 
is incalculable. Our people do not owe a few paltry thou- 
sands now and then to our uuiversities—but millions ! 


Taken by Siege. By Jeannette L. Gilder. (Scribners). 

Miss Gilder has endeavored to prove that she was at least 
something of a critic by showing that she was never, not 
even ten years ago, a novellist. The silly tale she has in- 
duced the Scribners to reprint is the most fatuous of all the 
queer things she has done in her long and remarkable 
“literary ” career. It is but a charitable act to call attention 
to her often readable chatter in the Critic’s columns, to her 
amusing landation of racy English stories in the /Vorld, to 
her famous London pose last year as one of our great Amer- 
ican literary lights,—and to pass over this ridiculous affair 
in regretful silence. ‘‘The book,” says the Chap Book, 
‘‘ought to have been dedicated to Edward Bok.” We 
would suggest that it be dedicated to some eminent trunk 
maker. We shall watch for its critique in the Critic with 
agreeable anticipations. 


Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker. By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 

(The Century Co.) 

This historical novel is one of a kind highly ap- 
proved by ‘‘readers”’ and critics of a certain class—one of 
whom calls the book ‘‘the long sought great American 
Novel.” Certain worthy literary people do not object to the 
dulness in a book if its literary workmanship is all right. 
Dr. Mitchell tells his tale plainly, simply, quakerly,—a com- 
monplace tale—and particularly well suited to Philadelphian 
readers with ample time on their hands. Hugh Wynne is 
his own goody goody hero. We admit that a godly, noble 
hero of this sort can rarely be made interesting, and the 
effect of his auto-biographical writing is to deaden all sense 
of peril. ‘I saw a lion, I put my head in the lion’s mouth. 
He didn’t bite it off for here I am telling my story.” 

Dr. Weir Mitchell will never be a great novellist---he 
might in time come to be a great historian—Why does 
everyone attempt the novel? 


Corleone (2 Vols.) By F. Marion Crawford. (The Mac- 

Millan Co.) 

This is a welcome novel from Marion Crawford, and thor- 
oughly exciting from beginning to end, only—why does the 
author make his plots so obvious? A little more mystery 
please, Mr. Crawford. It is patent to everyone that the three 
wicked Corleone are to be killed off, and that Orsini will 
marry Vittoria—perhaps too painfully evident. 


The Express Messenger and Other Stories. By Cy Warman. 
(Scribners). 
We have read and enjoyed almost all of these railroad 
stories of Cy Warman’s in the magazines. 
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Nowadays, our story writers are differentiating into the ° 
various paths of life—in time we will have a Miss Smith 
whose stories about saloons are so remarkable; a Mr. Jones 
whose 1,001 stories about stables are so clever; a Mr. Rob- 
inson whose cellar tales are so remarkable. These by 
Warman, are the best of this kind. 


Literary Statesmen and Others. By Norman Hapgood. (H. 

S. Slone & Co.) 1897. 

These essays, which have been read with profit in the 
magazines (‘‘ Henry James” and ‘‘ Merimee,” appeared in 
Vol. III, BACHELOR OF ARTS), are well worth a place in 
all college libraries. Mr. Hapgood is a thinker who is 
rapidly winning a place among American essayists. 


Poems. By George Meredith. (Scribners). 

This selection from Meredith is highly to be desired, now 
that everyone is growing so familiar with the first novellist 
in England. As a poet, however, Meredith is somewhat too 
obscure for the many. He is only for the select. 


Gloria Victis. By J. A. Mitchell. (Scribners). 

Mr. Mitchell’s stories are refined, charming and worth 
reading. He is especially the favorite of women. His last 
novel is of a distinctly higher order than Amos Judd. 


Mrs. Knollys and Other Stories. By F. J. Stimson. (Scrib- 
ners). 

J. F. Stimson’s work is always good literature, but it is 
not always very interesting. His Mrs. Knolly’s—the old, old 
guide book tale—is very well written. As in King Noanett, 
too much finish imperils the meat of his work. 


St. Ives. By Robert L. Stevenson. (Scribners). 
A splendid book of adventure—and we defy anyone to tell 
where Stevenson left off and Quiller-Couch begins. 


Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Edited by Annie Fields. 

(Harper Bros.) 

This is a welcome book. Mrs. Stowe’s life is a moral 
sermon on duty, pluck, energy and the reward of persever- 
ance. She wrote the great story, Uncle Tom, in penury and 
want, and under great difficulties. She is one of the great 
women of America, and her name will be imperishable. 


Recognition of the high merit of astronomy in the courses 
ot colleges and secondary schools is greatly enhanced by the 
presentation of that delightful science in Professor Todd’s 
New Astronomy for Beginners, just issued by the American 
Book Company, ot New York. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Vice of Fools. H. C. Chatfield Taylor. (Hebert S. 
Stone & Co.) 


A Forest Orchid. Ella Higginson. (The McMillan Co.) 


Fair Women of To-day. S.M. Peck. With water color de- 
signs by Caroline C. Lovell. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


King Noanett. F. J. Stimson. (Lamson Wolffe & Co.) 


School for Saints. John Oliver Hobbes. (Fred. A. Stokes 
Co.) 


Wolfville. Alfred Henry Lewis. (Fred. A. Stokes Co.) 
Herb Moon. John Oliver Hobbes. (Fred. A. Stokes Co.) 


Is Polite Society Polite. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. (Lamson 
Wolffe & Co.) 


Behind the Arras. Bliss Carman. With designs by I. B. 
Meteyard. (Lamson Wolffe & Co.) 


Literary Statesmen and Others. Norman Hapgood. (Her- 
bert S. Stone & Co.) 


A Year from a Reporter's Note Book. Richard Harding 
Davis. (Harper & Brothers). 

Buddhism and Its Christian Critics. (The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago). 

The Voyage of the Mayflower. Penned and pictured by 
Blanche McManus. (E. R. Herrick & Co.) 


Brokenburne, a Southern Auntie’s War Tale. By Virginia 
Boyle. (E. R. Herrick & Co.) 


Threads of Life. By S.C. Rollins. (Lamson Wolffe & Co.) 


Mademoiselle de Berny, a Story of Valley Forge. (Lamson 
Wolffe & Co.) 


Vivian of Virginia. By Hulbert Fuller. (Lamson Wolffe 
& Co.) 


A Hero in Homespun. By Wm. E. Barton. (Lamson 
Wolffe & Co.) 


Flying Leaves. (E. R. Herrick’ & Co-) 
Problems in Elementary Geometry. By Professors Beman 
and Smith. (Ginn & Co.) 


Tennyson’s Princess. (Ginn & Co.) 
Burke’s Orations. (Ginn & Co.) 
History of French Literature. (Ginn & Co.) 
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Where will you go = = 
this Winter or next Summer? 

















WHY NOT TRY 


CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA, MEXICO, 
JAPAN, CHINA, AUSTRALIA, or 
AROUND THE WORLD? 


“SUNSET LIMITED” cue 


Leave New York Mondays and Fridays. 


TOURIST CAR LINES to California Now Running via 


“Sunset Route.” 





Full information and 
through tickets to the K ONDIK e 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time tables, also lowest freight and 


passage rates, sleeping-car and steamer reservations, etc., apply to 


Southern Pacific Zo., "wating saan, 
NEW YORE cirTy, 


or any Agent of the Company. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Miss Jeannette pevevenas, 


Studio at STEINWAY HALL, 


Teacher of the Piano. 











REFERS TO: 
G. SCHIRMER, 35 Union Square. 
SCHUBERTH & CO., 23 Union Square. 


ae « Student at LCeipsic. e« 





“Art in Many Forms” 


at the Galleries of THEO. B. STARR, 
206 FIFTH AVENUE. 








N. Y. University Law School 


Sixty-third year opens Oct. 1, 1897. DAY CLASSES (LL. B. after 
two years). Daily sessions from 3:30 to 6 P.M. EVENING CLASSES 
(LL. B. after three years). Daily sessions from 8 toro P. M. GRAD- 
UATE CLASSES—A choice of twelve courses. Five courses neces- 
sary for the degree of LL. M. Tuition, $100 per year. 

For circulars address L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington 
Square, New York City. 





Misses Whitfield and Bliss 


School for girls. 41 West r2qth Street. 
Mount Morris Park. 





The Misses Graham. 
(Successors to the Misses Green.) 
School for girls. Established 1816, 
At new location, 
176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 


The Comateck School. 
Family and day school for girls. 32d year. 
Kindergarten for boys and girls. 
Miss Day, Principal. 32 West goth Street. 


The Ruel School. 

tath year begins Oct. 6. Primary, Academic, and College-Preparatory 
Courses. Limited number of resident pupils. 

Miss ELEANOR Bogsf, Principal. 








26 East 56th Street. 


Miss ‘Gibbon’ s School for Girls, 
Mrs, Sarah H. Emerson, Principal. Primary and advanced classes. 
Preparation for all colleges. A few boarding scholars taken. 
55 West 47th Street. 








St. Mary’s School (Z/iscopa/). 
Collegiate, preparatory, and primary 
Address the Sister SUPERIOR, 6 and 8 East 46th Street. 
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New York Collegiate Institute. 
Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, Wells, Wellesley. 
Miss Mary SCHOONMAKER, Principal. 
Oct. 4. 241 Lenox Ave., corner of 122d St. 





Home Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


College preparation. Superior musical advantages. Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs, CHARLES H, GARDNER. 607 Fifth Avenue. 


Mrs. David Hume Gordon. 
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331 West 85th Street. 





Mrs. Graham Youngs. 
Home and day school. (Class for little boys.) 40 West 4sth St. 
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THE CLYDE :. 
STEAMSHIP CO. 














Hew Work, Charleston and 
Florida Lines. 


This is the only line of Steamers between New York and 
Jacksonville, Florida, without change. 

By taking this route you avoid changes and dust incidental 
to railway travel. 

The fleet of magnificent Steamers between NEW YORK, 
CHARLESTON, S. C., and JACKSONVILLE, Florida, is com- 
posed of the following: 


*“COMANCHE” (New), Capt. L. W. PENNINGTON. 


‘*“ALGONQUIN,”’ a Ss. &. PLATT. 
*“TROQUOIS,”’ s E. KEMBLE. 

** CHEROKEE,”’ a I. K. CHICHESTER. 
‘*“SEMINOLE,‘‘ wi H. A. BEARSE. 

*“ YEMASSEE,”’ = JOS. McKEE. 

** DELAWARE,” ” J. ROBINSON. 


These Steamships are fitted with every modern improvement, 
electric lights and bells, bath-rooms and smoking-rooms, and 
the tables supplied with everything the Northern and Southern 
markets afford. 


M. H. CLYDE, A. J. COLE, THEO. G. EGER, 


Asst Traffic Manager, Gen'l Pass’r Agt., Traffic Manager, 


W. H. HENDERSON, G. £. 7. 4., 


5 BOWLING GREEN, NEw York. 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., Gen’. AGents, 


12 SO. DEL. AVE., 5 BOWLING GREEN, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK CITY. 

















TRAVEL. — 
AND RESORT 


<i Peeve... 


oo 


Do you want a Good Farm for very little money? We can 
put you in the way of getting fine farm lands in South Dakota for 
$10 per acre and upwards, one-third cash, balance on easy terms. 
Send for descriptive list of lands and for free illustrated pamphlet 
on South Dakota, containing numerous letters from farmers in the 
finest agricultural and stock growing Western state. 

Address Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., Old Colony Building, Chicago, IL. or 
H. F. Hunter, Immigration Agent, 291 Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


* * 
* 


A Golden Era is the title of an illustrated pamphlet issued by the 
general passenger department of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway on mining in Colorado, California, and other 


Western States. * * 


* 

Klondyke is an illustrated folder about Alaska and its gold mines, with 
rates of fare and information as to how to get there and what to 
expect after arrival. Both publications may be had free of expense 
by sending four (4) cents in stamps to pay postage to Geo. H. 
Heafford, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, III. 


* * 
* 


The Southern Railway takes pleasure in announcing for the meeting 
of the National Educational Association, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
February 22-24, 1898, a rate of one fare for the round trip to 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and return, from all points on its lines. 
Tickets to be sold February 2oth, 21st and 22d, with final limit 
February 28th, 1898. The rate from Washington to Chattanooga 
and return is $17.50, plus $10.00 round trip New York to 
Washington, making rate Mew York to Chattanooga and return, 
good 10 days, $27.50. The popular route from New York to 
Chattanooga is via Washington, thence through Asheville, “The 
Land of the Sky.”’ This line operates through sleeping car service 
New York to Chattanooga. 


* * 
* 


The famous Tampa Bay Hotel with its theatre and natatorium, the 
Hotel Bellview at Belleair and the Seminole at Winter Park, are 
owned and operated by the Plant Railway System. Beautifully 
illustrated books, together with rates, schedule and other imfor- 
mation can be had by addressing Mr. J. J. Farnsworth, Eastern 
Passenger Agent, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The new book of Winter Excursions, issued by the passenger 
department of the Pennsylvania R. R. Company, is handsomely 
gotten up, and contains a vast amount of information of the winter 
resorts east and south reached by the road. 


* * 
* 


The Canadian Pacific Railway is extending its road into the Klon- 
dyke district. Under the able direction of Sir William C. Van 
Horne, its President, the Company is offering through its fine line 
of steamers first class service to China, Japan and the East. 


* * 
* 


The Shelburne, Atlantic City, N. J., is a model ocean home, easy 
of access to the beach. Its equipment, service and table are 
justly celebrated for their completeness and variety all the year 
round. Address J. D. Southwick, Manager. 


* * 
* 


The service of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R., 
between New York and Buffalo, reflects great credit upon the 
management. The trains are handsomely equipped with all the 
latest conveniences for the comfort of the travelling public. Under 
the efficient direction of Mr. W. F. Holwill, General Passenger 
Agent and his able assistant Mr. Charles D. Newton, the details of 
the passenger traffic have been worked up into a perfect system. 


* * 
* 


The Long Island Railway is monopoly, in that it has no opposition. 
It is, however, continually perfecting its service to the advantage 
of “its patrons. Mr. H. M. Smith, General Traffic and Passenger 
Manager, is an active and able officer. 


* * 
* 


All the comforts of Home on the Rail—with splendid service— 
Chicago to New York in 24 hours, via the Michigan Central and 
N. Y. Central. The Buffet Library Car has a smoking saloon, 
library of standard works, barber shop and bath room. Q. E. D. 


* * 
* 


The Central Vermont Railroad makes close connections at New 
London, Conn. and Troy, N. Y. with the trains of the N. Y. & H. 
R. R. R. and the Steamboat to N. Y. City. Its service to Montreal, 
Ottawa, Detroit and Chicago, via the Grand Trunk Railway, is all 
that could be desired. ‘Gateways of Tourist Travel,” issued by the 
Grand Trunk Passenger Department, should be read by all. 


* * 
. 


The St. Louis and San Francisco R. R. makes close connections 
with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé R. R. furnishing through 
sleepers to Frisco. S. B. Franklin, 385 Broadway, N. Y., is the 
General Eastern Agent. 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 
LITERATURE 


SCIENTIFIC, PHILOSOPHICAL, PSYCHIC, AND OCCULT. 
LEANDER EDMUND WHIPPLE, Editor. 





NNTELLIGENCE is the continuation of THE METAPHYSICAL 
MAGAZINE. it deals in the broadest possible manner with 
all subjects pertaining to the advancement of the present age, 
sO apparent in every department of investigation, in all phases of 
life, and in which every one is becoming interested. 

These varied subjects are treated in the most truggyyorthy 
manner, by the best writers of the day, from all parts of t orld. 

It is an authority on the subjects of Mental Healing and 
Psychic Phenomena, and enters deeply into all phases of Spiritual 
Philosophy. 

80 PAGES, WITH PORTRAIT FRONTISPIECE. 


YOU NEED IT! YOU WANT IT! YOU MUST HAVE IT! 
SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE! 


$1.00 A YEAR. SINGLE COPY, 10 CENTS. 


AT ALL NEWS-STANDS, OR MAILED BY THE PUBLISHERS. 


ISSUED BY 


THE METAPHYSICAL PUBLISHING CoO., 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 


“ Unique among American Successes.""—T7he Boston Globe. 
“The Avant Courier of the Magazine of the 20th Century.” —Philadelphia Call. 
“ The Brightest Yankee Enterprise.”—Zondon Mail, 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


Printed, Wrapped, Mailed and Delivered anywhere in the United States or Canada 
Sor twenty cents. 


NO TROUBLE. NO QUIBBLE. NO DELAY. 
GENUINE PREMIUMS FOR PENNY MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Penny Magazine is seeking to raise its circulation to 
250,000 copies per month. It offers the following unexampled 
rewards to those who help it: A Ladies’ Solid Silver Chatelaine 
Watch, stem winder and setter, with nickel jeweled movement, 
will be sent post-paid to any address in the United States for 20 
yearly subscriptions to The Penny Magazine, at 20 cents each, 
total $4.00. Gentlemen’s Solid 14 Karat Gold Filled Open Face 
Watch will be given for 40 yearly subscriptions, at 20 cents each, 
total $8.00, or Ladies’ Gold Watch of equal merit for 35 yearly 
subscriptions, at 20 cents each, total $7.00. There is no scheme, 
secret or reservation in this offer. The goods cannot be boucht at 
retail for the amounts specified above. It will even pay you to give 
your own cash for the premiums, and PRESENT a year's subscription to 
twenty or thirty friends. 





The Penny Magazine will deposit $10.00 in gold to open a 
bank account in any savings bank in the United States for any 
young man or woman who will send in 100 yearly subscriptions, 
at 20 cents each. 





If any person will write us as to any article of value they ma 
° desire, we will be pleased to show them how it may be obtain 
of 5 ee without one cent of expenditure on their part. Address 


Lapizrs’ CHATELAINE WATCH, THE PENNY COMPANY, 
For Twenty Subscriptions. 150 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Energetic representatives make as high as $30.00 a week, 





Exclusive territory given. 





— g. “ou Violins | 


| 
A Special Offer We will send two or three old | 
| 








violins on approval and allow 
an examination of seven days. 
Our new collection of old violins, owing to the de- | 
ressed conditions under which it was bought, presents | 
he Greatest Values Ever Offered. No teacher, con- 
noisseur or student can afford to let this opportunity | 
ass. No parent having a child desiring a satisfactory 
violin should delay corresponding with us. We offer || 
fine old violins, possessing a smooth and mellow tone, || 
dated 1570 to 1810, from $25.00 upward; Artist’s violins | 
from $50.00 to $250.00, Magnificent violins by the great- | 
est of the old masters, from $500.00 to 85,000.00. A form- 
al Certificate of Genuiness accompanies every instru- 
ment. Remember it took months of patient search in 
Europe to assemble our present collection, and no 
instrument in the stock can be duplicated. 
Our New Cataloge of “Old Violins,” 
BEAUTIFUL 272 pages is profusety ieastrated with 
quaint labels ete.,and gives biogra- 
CATALOGUE phies of the ae — pee con- 
taining full description of the old | 
FREE mY mY violins making up our collection. To | 
violinists and students we will send a copy free upon | 


application. | 
Sell everything kno wn | 
in music. 
61 Separate Catalogues 
| Correspondence 
} invited, 199-208 WABASH AVE. ,CHICAGO, 
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FROM NEW YORK 
ON AND AFTER 


cet = 1898 


VIA me PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 





[ LORIDA is -— Ry 


The magnificent NEW YORK AND FLORIDA LIMITED 
has resumed service and will be continued through the season. 
This superb train has no equal in the world in point of luxurious 
elegance. It is composed exclusively of Pullman Dining, Library, 
Compartment Sleeping and Observation Cars, New York to St. 
Augustine; also Pullman Drawing-room Sleeping Cars, New York 
to Augusta, affording excellent facilities for reaching Aiken. 


FRANK S. GANNON, J. M. CULP, W. A. TURK, 
gd Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. Traffic Mgr. Gen'l Pass'r Agenh 
WASHINCTON, D. C. 
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